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PAN TRIUMPHANT 


BY CAROLINE REYNOLDS 







Gypsy heart, can you not hear, faint and far adown the glen, 
Muted notes of lilting reeds? Pan has found the road again! 






Close your door to hush his song, draw the curtain at your pane: 
Hide your eyes withim your books—Gypsy heart, ’tis all in vain! 






You who sata that Pan was dead, nevermore his reeds should sing, 
Did you think he would not wake with the first, shy kiss of Spring? 






“an has found the road again—hearken to the reeds’ low call: 
Rippling waters, brooding birds, whispering trees—he sings them all. 






Morning fires across the sky; morning dews upon the grass; 
Pungent breath of foam-fringed sea, where the distant white sails pass. 






Hot sweet noons when blossoms blow; drowsy hum of brigand bees: 
Pillowed head. upon my breast; sleep beneath the arching trees. 






Hushed gray dusks when fireflies glow ; shadows where the campfire gleams: 


? 


Smell of woodsmoke in the pines; dreams and songs and songs and dreams. 






Gypsy heart, the door swings wide; reeds are rippling down the glen; 
Ah, my heart calls low, to thine—Pan has found the road again! 
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WHY UNLOAD CEMENT PLANT ON COUNTY? 
AXPAYERS of Los Angeles county are. deeply 
interested in the tentative proposal of the super- 

visors to take over the monolith cement plant at a 
cost of $550,000. This is the same plant sought to be 
unloaded by the aqueduct commission because the city 
finds it unprofitable to continue to own and operate 
it. Originally, it cost almost a million and is now on 
the bargain shelf, for good and sufficient reasons. 
Before the people consent to this arrangement we 
suggest that Mr. F, C. Finkle, an hydraulic engineer 
of signal ability, be requcsted to make public al! he 
knows concerning this “plant,” tart allusions to which 
he made in his open letter to Mayor Rose, the other 
day, in asking that his name be withdrawn as a nom- 
inee for Los Angeles police commissioner. 


Mr. Finkle is not given to making statements that 
he cannot substantiate. He is an engineer of ap- 
proved merit, whose opinion is sought in consulta- 
tion by his fellow engineers in regard to large under- 
takings and his judgment is highly respected. His 
letter to State Engineer McClure should cause the 
supervisors to come to a decided halt in their nego- 
tiations aid 11 case they are derelict then the people, 
the taxpayers, must take the initiative. Mr. Finkle 
asks: “Is it honorable to ‘unload’ this plant, from 
which the city efeimeer’s office rejected the cement 
shipped for the Twentieth-avenue bridge at Arroyo 
Seco, on the state of California? Or is it more hon- 
orable to warn the state of such an impending 
iawe! 

Even if the cement plant were like Caesar’s wife— 
above suspicion—the question arises, What does the 
county intend to do with it, in case the people are so 
blind to their own interests that they indorse the 
proposal to take over the cripple? We venture to 
assert that one weck’s run would produce enough of 
cement—providing it were usable—to supply all the 
demands of the county for the last year. The big- 
gest contract that the county has undertaken in the 
way of cement construction 1s the Pasadena-County 
bridge over the Arroyo Seco, now nearing comple- 
tion. But even if the work had to be duplicated— 
which might have been the case had the same kind 
of cement been used that the city engineer’s office re- 
jected—two days’ run would yield sufficient cement— 
if it were of good quality—to meet the demands for 
the entive structure. 

IJere, then, are two vital reasons why the taxpay- 
ers should protest against the taking over of a sus- 
picious plant at the proposed cost of $550,000. First, 
because of the taint upon its product as indicated; 
second, because it would be a white elephant upon 
the taxpayers’ hands in that for fifty-one weeks of 
the year the plant would be idle, seven days’ continu- 
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ous run producing a large enough supply to meet all 
demands of the county for a year. Surely, the peo- 
ple are tiring of the era of extravagance that has re- 
sulted in such heavy taxation of late years. It is time 
to call a halt and the line should be peremptorily 
drawn on the monolith cement plant of doubtful 
product at a cost of $550,000. 





ESTABLISHING A GOOD PRECEDENT 
NVOLUNTARY manslaughter is a charge lodged 
against three officials of the Lagoon Motordrome, 

located just across the Ohio river from Cincinnati, 
by the coroner of Kenton county, Kentucky, follow- 
ing the death of seven persons Wednesday night, the 
result of a motorcycle accident. In addition, eighteen 
were injured when a speed fiend from Salt Lake City 
drove his motorcycle to the extreme top of the circu- 
lar track, crashed into an electric light pole, broke it 
off and the contact of the live wire with the machine 
exploded the gasoline tank, throwing the burning 
fluid over scores of spectators. The cause of it all 
was himself one of the victims. 


Elis expiation, however, docs not palliate the of- 
fense of the men who inyeigled morbid humanity 
into the motordrome to witness exactly what they 
had gathered in expectancy to see—an accident. 
Those who fell victims simply attained more than 
they had bargained for, but the promoters should not 
be allowed to go scot free. This, evidently, is the 
view of the coroner’s jury and warrants having been 
issued the arrest of the three men will follow in short 
order, it is stated. 


This is a step highly to be commended as it is 
likely to establish a precedent that will tend-to dis- 
courage future exhibitions of the hind. If the men 
are found guilty and the higher courts confirm the 
findings and sentence there is a possibility that pro- 
moters of all speed affairs of the kind, automobiles 
included, will be subject to similar drastic treatment 
in event of accidents. We pass this prospect on to 
the city authorities of Santa Monica, now engaged 
in promoting the annual road race scheduled for 
saturday week. Thus far, the affair has been im- 
mtmne from accidents, but it is only a question of time 
when the carclessness of a driver or a defective tire 
will precipitate a tragedy. If lives are Jost in conse- 
quence the Santa Monica officials will be guilty of in- 
voluntary manslaughter if the Kentucky precedent 1s 
established and with the infliction of a jail sentence 
the senseless racing will stop. There will be no tears 
shed for the promoters who are penalized. 


DIAZ A WEAK CHARACTER 
SSERTION by Gen. Felix Diaz that Huerta is 
debarred by the constitution of Mexico from 

becoming a candidate for the presidency is not con- 
vincing. The law, which was passed at the instiga- 
tion of Porfirio Diaz, prohibits a president from be- 
ing re-elected. Huerta’s candidacy, it is clear, is not 
inhibited by the constitution since he is not a duly 
elected president of the republic. Gen. Diaz seems to 
be a trifle too eager to emphasize his alleged point; 
the wish appears to be father to the thought and the 
thought is illogical. With the election set for Octo- 
ber 26 and Diaz out of the country for the next two 
months or more the inference is justified that Huerta 
has sidetracked his chief rival for the purpose of 
Paunne a freer fel 

Either Diaz is a decidedly weak individual or he is 
a Machiavelli in politics. 
clines belief to the former. At no stage has he ex- 
hibited strong traits of character and his meek ac- 
ceptance of the Japanese mission at a time when he 
should be impressing his countrymen with the de- 
sirability of his election bears out this assumption. 
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Perhaps, he doesa’t even know that he is being ‘used 
as a shuttlecock by Huerta; at least, the published 
interviews with him reveal no hint of this nature. 
He says his friends will conduct his campaign for 
him and that he expects to arrive home a few days 
before the election. What a fat chance he would 
have of carrying the polls in this country in similar 
circumstances ! 

Just as Diaz was entering California his friend, 
Henry Lane Wilson, was closeted with the senate for- 
eign relations committee and according to all reports 
the American minister has produced a most favor- 
able impression, convincing the senators of his non- 
partisan conduct and even dispelling, ir the minds of 
many, doubts a. to Huerta’s culpability in the assas- 
sinatior. of Mladero. He strongly recommends recog- 
nition of Huerta, a program, however, in which 
neither the President nor the state department will 
acquiesce. His suggestion is that in return for the 
right of recognition a promise be exacted from Huerta 
that he will displace the present minister of the in- 
terior with a successor who believes in strict consti- 
tutional government, in this way assuring a fair 
election. Other agreements in regard to the settle- 
ment of American claims the Ambassador would in- 
clude as the price of recognition. 

This may be diplomacy but it hath a sordid as- 
pect. If Huerta is worthy of being recognized by 
this government there should be no haggling about 
it. To take advantage of our edge hand by demanding 
certain promises appears more like a mercantile trans- 
action than statesmanship. If otr claims are just 
they should be satisfied 11 due course through the 
federal, comps .orea court of arbitnation.s tAseto, the 
chances of a fair election without the direct supex- 
vision of the United States they appear dubious. 
Huerta may he firmly intrenched,. as Ambassador 
Wilson states, but his government is without,funds 
and must fail unless the federal treasury is. supplied. 
Oniy recognition by the United Statcs can fill this 
void. The ambassador says .as much. Meanwhile, 
Carranza declares that with ammunition in plenty he 
could command peace in forty days, and there you 





SAN FRANCISCO REAPS THE WHIRLWIND 
PECIFIC intimation that Great Britain will not’ 
participate in the San Francisco exposition 1s 

not alone to le construed as a token of her reSent- 
ment of the attitude of the United States in regard 
to the Panama Canal tolls. While that, undoubtedly, 
is the chief reason for disaffection with this cotintry 
another factor is the recent snub administered by the 
California legislation, at the instigation of Gov, John- 
son, to Great Britain’s ally, Japan. With subtle force 
the British government has made it clear that an 
insult to the Japanese is an insult to the Mikado’s’ 
chicf ally. There 1s no mistaking the meaning; it is 
a logical sequence, anticipated in these columns when 
the controversy at Sacramento was at perihelion. 

With Germany also antagonistic to fhe fair and’ 

exhibiting decided objections to having aught fo do 
with it and the Norway parliament similarly disin-- 
clined to vote funds these refusals are likely to have’ 
a negative influence on less important couiitries; not’ 
yet committed to the exposition. It is rdther depress-’ 
ing news for the northern metropolis whose enter- 
prise and liberality surely are deserving’ of better 
treatment. But governments are human in that they’ 
are formed of human beings, swayed by common ~ 
impulses, and slights, real or fancied, are usually re- 
turned in kind. With Great Britain actuated by a’ 
dual resentment, as shown, and Germany hostile’ to° 
the inquisitorial features of the new tariff bill, besides 
charging that the United States refrains from’ pafti¢i- ° 
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pating in German expositions, the prospects of either 
country exhibiting at San Francisco are remote. 

We reap what we sow. When congress voted to 
ignore the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
guaranteeing equal rights to all nations in the canal, 
the San Francisco papers loudly applauded the dis- 
honorable act because they seemed to think it would 
give certain advantages to this coast. Other Califor- 
nia papers were similarly approbative, rendering those 
of us who placed national integrity before sordid 
benefits in a deplorable minority. To the dignified 
rejoinder of Great Britain the Hearstites and that ilk 
virtually retorted “It 1s our canal and we propose to 
do with it as we please” or words to that effect. Of 
course, it is American money that is building it, but 
we had made Great Britain a definite promise that in 
relinguishing her rights under the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty we would pursue a certain course, as stipulated 
in the Hay-Pauncefote agreement, Now, we dis- 
honor our sacred treaty and California papers, in the 
Tiaite atrreas. 

San Francisco may now chew the bitter cud of re- 
flection. Lhe Britishers, with commendable pride, re- 
fuse to join in a coast exhibit whose newspapers so 
flagrantly glorify national dishonesty. We regret to 
note their decision, but cannot blame them for re- 
taliating in the manner noted. Japan, it may be re- 
marked, has voted to make an exhibit, ergo, Great 
Britain is not resentful of our attitude in that direc- 
tion. But Japan is shrewd and patient. She could 
not afford to show her displeasure so markedly, with 
so many of her subjects living in California and in 
view of her large export trade, so wisely decided to 
participate. It is patent that if ‘ier alliance with 
Great Britain is mutually beneficial the Mikado will 
not fail to be impressed by the attitude of the British 
toward the baiters of his people. That, also, is 
human nature. 





HOSPITAL AEROPLANES IN OPERATION 

 REAT satisfaction is reported in British army 

circles over the construction by Col. S. F. Cody, 
the American-born aviator, of a hospital aeroplane, 
the first of its kind. Fitted with an operating table 
and medical appliances in its cabin-like body there is 
room for three doctors, or nurses, in addition to the 
pilot, in the 1o0-horse-power machine. The inventor 
is confident that aeroplanes equipped in this manner 
will prove highly beneficial to aviators. He neglects 
10 say how the latter are to avail themselves of the 
hospital service, but, presumably, it will be prior to 
the turning turtle of their own machines through a 
shot from the enemy’s gums or an ill wind. 

If an aviator ever required first aid to injured it 
is when he is dropping to Mother Earth from a dizzy 
altitude at the rate of a mile a minute. Possibly, he 
may be wounded, but sound or disabled the call for 
the aerial ambulance wagon is urgent. Of course, 
the hospital aeroplane will follow, as rapidly as may 
be, the flight downward of the luckless aviator, but in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred the three doctors, or 
nurses, will catch up—or down—with the descending 
aviator too late to do other than compose the mangled 
remains decently for final interment, Occasionally, a 
falling human aerial star survives the shock of 1m- 
pact—a naval officer from Annapolis emerged with 
his life from Chesapeake Bay only a few weeks ago, 
following a 1600-foot unpremeditated drop which 
killed the pilot—but, as a rule, the services of the 
aeroplane hospital are not in demand in such cases. 

However, the idea is a capital one and we desire 
to commend the ingenuity of the inventor. True, the 
three doctors, or nurses, may be placed hors de com- 
bat—or shall we say hors de volee—at any moment, 
thus destroying their usefulness at a time when most 
needed, but why indulge in painful reflections? In 
times of peace think what a sanatorium a_ hospital 
aeroplane will. prove! From the wealthy patient 
ordered by his physicians to a high altitude the price 
charged for the treatment could be as altitudinous as 
the invalid’s purse allowed. There would be no tele- 
phone bells to muffle, no straw needed to deaden the 
noises of the outdoors, no impertinent photographers 
to bounce off the premises. Wireless bulletins could 


be dispatched to an anxious world, if the patient were | Postmaster Burleson t: 
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distinguished enough to warrant, and in case of any 
untoward incident, such as the collapse of the ma- 
chine inwaddition to the patient, a brave @erial tele- 
egrapher sticking to his instrument could give us a 
thrilling account, brief but dramatic, of the last firma- 
mental moments, prior to the shock of landing. By 
all means let us have hospital aeroplanes. 





BAITING OF SENATOR BRISTOW 

ECEIPT of the Congressional Record furnishes a 

detailed account of the warm colloquy between 
Senators Bristow and Ashurst in which the former 
seeking to flay Bryan was unpleasantly tripped up by 
the Arizona statesman. Mr. Bristow was properly 
shocked because the secretary of state had repeatedly 
neglected his official duties to engage in other em- 
ployment for pay and he wanted to know if it could 
not be stopped. The Democrats rose to the rescue 
of the Peerless One and on the principle that per- 
sons who Jive in glass houses should not throw 
stones Senator Ashurst sprung a letter written by Mr, 
Bristow seven years ago to Chester I Long, then 
United States Senator from Kansas, requesting a job. 
Ht réads: 


Dear Senator: I wrote you briefly last night. 
Received your letter today. If there was a vacan- 
ey in some desirable office, and you or Will White 
were here the day it was available, the President 
would appoint me to it, but otherwise no one 
knows what he might do. He asked me what I 
wanted. I told him that I did not know what was 
available. He said he did not either, and for me 
to see Taft aS soon as he returned. 1 think I 
would like to have one of those advisory places on 
the Canal Commission. They pay $7,500 and re- 
quire a visit to the Isthmus once in three months. 
I could hold it and live in Kansas, being there at 
least half my time, and when the fight got hot, I 
could resign. 


Mr. Bristow’s admission that he was the author of 
the letter occasioned ribald laughter in the galleries 
which was sternly rebuked by the vice president. Mr. 
Bristow could see nothing inconsistent in its wording 
with his present attitude. Stung by the airy persist- 
ence of his tormentor, however, he charged Ashurst 
with spending government funds on telegraph tolls 
to carry private telegrams to Arizona on _ political 
business. Ashurst defended the expenditure and the 
incident closed with a request that Mr. Bristow fur- 
msh the senate with documentary evidence that 
Ashurst had misused public funds. The score was 
rather to the advantage of the Arizonan. 


NOTABLE PARCEL POST EXTENSION 
TO HESE be parlous times for the express compa- 
4 nies. Already their agents, who combine with 
their duties that of telegraphy, are found complaining 
that the business which they formerly handled on a 
perc2ntage is now so light that they cannot afford to 
remain at the key on present wages, but must have 
an advance in salary. This is an economic question 
yet to be solved. If, however, their incomes have 
been reduced by reason of the big falling off in ex- 
press company business what a dismal fate will be 
theirs after August 15 whe. the new parcel post rates 
go into effect whose establishment will, it is de- 
clared, take away nearly three-fourths of the busi- 
ness now handled by the express concerns. 

Under the revised schedules it will be possible to 
ship packages, up to twenty pounds, anywhere with- 
in a radius of two hundred miles of any city at the 
low rate of fivecents a pound for the first round and one 
cent for each additional pound, or twenty-four cents 
for a twenty-pound package anywhe.e within two 
hundred miles of its initial point. When it is con- 
sidered that the present parcel post rate in the fifty- 
mile zone is five cents and three cevts, with a limit 
of eleven pounds, and the second zone of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles carries a rate of six cents and 
four cents for the same prescribed weight the change 
is seen to be startling ie wo zones are merged, 
the weight limit is near: bled and the cost re- 
duced about seventy Tt is 2 solar plexus 
blow to the express cc! 18. 

Efforts of the privai vies to block this new 
order have proved fu senate committee on 
post offices and post Si ewinch that pwhbhic 
benefactor, Hon. Boies P@arese, is a member, cited 


to explain his author- | 
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ity for the proposed reduction, but, appareiitly, he has 
proved his right to take action inasmuch as the new 
rates have since heen promulgated by the department. 
It means that the parcel post is an unqualified suc- 
cess financially and otherwise and that the postmas- 
ter general 1s warranted in taking the step forward 
by the results already attained. It is one of the 
pledges of the Democratic platform to cheaper cost 
of living that is being faithfully ob rved. 


HIDING BEHIND THE PARTY MAJORITY 
HAIRMAN Clayton of the house judiciary com- 
mittee is laying up trouble for his party in 
recommending the tabling of the Kahn resolution 
which authorized an investigation of all the papers 
in the hands of the attorney general in regard to the 
postponement of the Diggs-Caminetti case. Jf Mc- 
Reynolds did only his duty he has nothing to fear 
from congressional probing, whereas the hiding be- 
hind his party’s majority leads the public to sus- 
pect that the attorney general has no wish to reveal 
his motives for the delay over the protest of the 

former federal district attorney, John L. McNab. 


It is bad politics, wholly aside from all ethical con- 
siderations. Like chickens that come home to roost 
this palpable evasion of the demands of the minority 
will, one day, return to bother the Democrats respon- 
sible for the apparent shielding of the attorney gen- 
eral from the consequences of his folly. As a spec- 
tacular performer—witness his prosecution of the 
trusts—McReynolds has been in the spothght on 
numerous occasions and that he loves to bask in such 
publicity is suspected. As a detail man he is an ar- 
rant failure; in fact, the ordinary affairs of his office 
mterest him but slightly. His code sees no harm in 
endless delays and postponements; he has said as 
much. 


Meanwhile, it has been rumored that neither of the 
two delinquents will be tried under the Mann white 
slave act, but, apparently, this is unauthorized since 
the case is set for tomorrow in the United States 
district court at San Francisco. The defendants ap- 
pear to have a strong array of counsel and, doubt- 
less, the latter will not overlook any technicalities of 
the law in seeking to evade the penalties accruing in 
a conviction. Just what attitude the young women 
will take whose transportation out of the state for 
immoral purposes constitutes the crux of the crime is 
not disclosed. It is alleged that Diggs will attempt 
to besmirch the reputation of his consort in the ef- 
fort to escape punishment. It is believable. 


FILLING A PRESCRIPTION BY WIRELESS 
OUND for Sydney harbor, New South Wales, 
with her captain 11] and no doctor aboard, the 

tramp steamer Wimmera sent out a wireless call for 
medical assistance. The Maheno, headed for Auck- 
land, New Zealand, picked up the appeal and her 
doctor asked for the captain’s symptoms, which were 
promptly wirelessed. In short order a prescription 
was flashed back to the Wimmera, which was duly 
filled from the ship’s medicine chest and administered 
to the patient, whose improvement followed in natu- 
ral sequence so that whe. the steamer sighted Port 
Philip heads the captain of the Wimmera was out of 
danger. 

From this it should not be argued that the expense 
of signing up a ship’s doctor is rendered wholly un- 
necessary, for no passenger boat would get her clear- 
ace papers without carrying so vital an appendage 
to the regular crew. But freight boats, particularly 
of the “tramp” steamer variety, are not so 
As a rule the captain knows more or less o! malefia 
medica and from the medicine chest, aided by » ‘ok 
of symptoms and remedies, he can cope with 9) 
nary sicknesses, He can, in stress, set a br 
and perform other surgical work—rough 0% 
tient, perhaps, truly heroic treatment, but mo 
successful than not. 


In a crisis, as we have seen, the wireless may » 
used to such good purpose that a precious life om 
upon which the ship's safety, perhaps, largely ¢ 
pends— is preserved to the crew. The drug ire WA 
aboard, but the prescription was lacking. A al) “as 
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sent out into the night and far off on the other tack, 
a vessel bound for New Zealand intercepts the cry 
for help, sends back the formula which, when filled 
and applied completes the miracle. Great is the 
wireless! Practical in its application, but as mysteri- 
ous as the wonderful telephene wire which brings a 
voice hundreds of miles distant into close commun- 
ion. Cowper was inspired to sing: 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


What might he not be moved to utter, were the 
poet alive today, in contemplation of the wonders 
achieved since his pen ceased to chronicle The Task? 


JOHN MUIR FINDS A STOUT ALLY 

ERIDING the statements of the San Francisco 

advocates of the Hetch-Hetchy scheme that an 
emergency exists which demands the immediate ac- 
tion of congress, Robert Underwood Johnson, the 
recently retired editor of the Century Magazine, in 
a virile letter to the New York Times exposes the 
fallacy of the San Francisco position. He scornfully 
remarks that the paid officials of he city, who for 
three months have been at work at Washington creat- 
ing sentiment in favor of the bill to withdraw the 
valley from the Yosemite national park domain, have 
Invented an emergency based on the ordinary request 
of the local water company to citizens not to use 
water wastefully. “If this be an emergency, then 
heaven help San Francisco, for it would be at least 
eight years before a drop of water could be obtained 
from Hetch-Hetchy!” declares Mr. Johnson. 


There is an emergency, however, he goes on to 
say, but it consists in the immediate danger of the 
irretrievable loss to the American people of a precious 
wonderland, which now belongs to them and is not 
the property of congress to give away to San Fran- 
cisco to use, in part, for the production of power for 
commercial purposes. The California opponents of 
the scheme, led by John Muir and the Sierra Club 
and the Association for the Preservation of National 
Parks, are working at a great disadvantage, handi- 
capped by distance, midsummer absenteeism, lack of 
funds, and the illness of Mr. J. Horace MacFarland, 
president of the American Civic A:sociation. 


Mr. Johnson does not fai] to refer to the suppressed 
report of the engineer detailed to examine into the 
water resources of the Mokelttmne River which, ap- 
parently, disproves the contention of the San Fran- 
cisco authorities that the Hetch-Hetchy is the only 
available source. This report has been photographed 
and the reproductions will be submitted to the press 
and to congress. The advisory board of army engi- 
neers detailed’ by former: Secretary Fisher to report 
on the situation states that, except as to the Sacra- 
mento River resources, there has been no examina- 
tion so complete and thorough as that of the Hetch- 
Hetchy. Naturally, says Mr. Johnson, the money was 
spent in the direction chiefly desired by the city au- 
thorities. He cites the fact that the board, in its re- 
port, states it has not had facilities or opportunity to 
make a thorough and complete investigation, and yet 
the weight of this report is that there are other 
sources which, used to supplement the present sys- 
tem, would obviate the employment of '<: Hetch- 
fHetchy. namie 

Pinchot’s alignment with the Hetch-Hetchy spolia- 
tors elicites strong rebuke from Mr. Johnson. The 
former chief forester he has frequently and justly 
praised in the past for his conservation principles, but 
Pinchot, he declares, in respect to the uses of great 
scenery “is simply a defective. He is like a man with- 
out a sense of color or music; . 
by personal prejudices and political exigencies. He 
has presented to the country the example of one who 
calls upon the country to preserve national property 
against corporate assault and at the same time re- 
vives and supports an assault of exactly this sort. 
‘Be not deceived; he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous.’ ” 

In concluding his vigorous appeal to rally to the 
support of the threatened park Mr. Johnson urges 
all nature lovers to write at once to their senators 

















. one greatly swayed: 
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and representatives and especially to Senator Reed 
Smoet and Representative D; S. Chureh, at Wash- 
ington, both of whom are opposed to the bill and 
who will doubtless see that the protests are effec- 
tively utilized. Mr. Johnson deplores the philistin- 
ism which arraigns all opponents of the Hetch- 
Hetchy scheme as “nature fakers” “aesthetic 
cranks’ and joins with John Muir in summoning 
American citizens to defend their own property, and 
to prevent the destruction of all that has been gained 
ly the national park system. 


and 


AMiASSADOR WILSON SELF-CONVICTED 
“NONVICTION grows stronger, after the advent 
of Ambassador Wilson in New York, following 
his summons to Washington, that there 1s a super- 
Aluity of Wilsons in the present administration. With 
one in the White House and another in the cabinet, 
as secretary of labor, the strain of a third at Mexico 
City antagonistic to the President’s Latin-American 
policy is wearing. This is emphasized by the undip- 
lomatic attitude of the recalled ambassador in criti- 
cizing the President’s mediation plan, in advance of 
his interview, a prccedure that is anything but cour- 
teous to the administration. Yet the garrulous dip- 
lomat intimates that he expects to return to Mexico 
in his official capacity. Perhaps so, but we have our 
doubts. 

Ambassador Wilson complains that his remarks in 
New York were incorrectly reported; that things at- 
tributed to him were not said. Let us give his pre- 
cise language; it makes interesting reading. Deny- 
ing that he denounced Governor Carranza of So- 
nora, the Constitutionalist leader, he explained: 

J said he was no bandit, but I did say—and I 
repeat it—-that his followers are pursulng bandit 
warfare with the consent of their leader. That is 
the only way these revolutionists can keep going. 
If I said to a Mexican, “Come, fight for the honor 
of your country,” he wouldn’t come. But if I said, 
“Come, here are stores to loot, women to ravish 
and drink to be had,” I could easily gather a force. 
There is only one bonafide revolution of high 
ideals in Mexico. That is the one in the state of 
Sonora headed by Governor Pesquiera. They are 
fighting for state’s rights and are not using their 
war as a pretense for looting. 


Permit me also to say that I never told anyone 
the mediation plan was “rot.” I heard such a 
story was to be printed and denied it. But I do 
say now that a board of mediation sent among 
those revolutionists—revolutionists as all Latins 
are—will have about as much success as the board 
of mediation settling the West Virginia coal strike 
riots. 

I never said I favored American recognition of 
Huerta. But I did say that the Huerta government 
was strong and virile, and with American recogni- 
tion could weather dissension and establish peace. 
Personally, I never recognized the Huerta govern- 
ment. J attended his receptions and even made 
him a speech, but that is not recognizing his gov- 
ernment. I was merely recognizing the de facto 
government that then existed. 


In other words the Constitutionalists are looters 
and ravishers of women. Carranza is not called a 
bandit but he is the leader of bardits, ergo, is no 
better than his followers. As for the mediation plan, 
it may not be “rot,” but the covert sneer contained in 
the allusion to the West Virginia coal strike reveals 
his true sentiments, No, he never recognized Huerta, 
but he came as near committing this government to 
him as he dared. His telegram to the American con- 
suls to defer to the de facto government was “for 
the purpose of restoring peace.” Naturally, after 
“bringing Huerta and Diaz together,” as he admits 
doing, he was interested in the successful outcome 
of his mediation. After he had brought them to- 
gether, in which act he ignored the Madero admin- 
istration, the lawful government, they arranged to 
take care of Madero’s case. 

Jt seems to us that Ambassador Wilson is con- 
victed of pernicious political activity out of his own 
He was the accredited representative of the 
United States tc Mexico—to the Madero govern- 
ment. Madero’s general of the Mexican army, 
Huerta, was disloyal to the constitutionally-elected 
president. Wilson knew it. He also knew that 
Diaz was plotting agains. Madero. 
he brought the two conspirators together; the down- 
fall of Madero’s government followeJ in short order 
and Madero and Suarez, president and vice-president, 


mouth. 

















He admits that - 


: 


were assassinated—thanks to Wilson's successful me- 
diation. What else can we deduct from his admis- 
sions ? 


PROUD WORK OF WOMEN CENSORS 
MMEDIATELY following its daily pornographic 
installment the San Francisco Bulletin prints in 

vlack letters—as quast-authority for its nastiness, pre- 
sumably—this paragraph: 


“A Voice from the Underworld” Has been read 
and approved by a committee of clubwomen. The 
committee is composed of the following: Mrs. 
James Ellis Tucker, president of the Civic Center; 
Miss Fannie McLean, vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Civic League; Miss Julia George, secretary 
of the Chicago Equal Suffrage League. 


It ts our great loss net to be on speaking terms 
with the women named as approving thie vicious stuff 
printed daily in the columns of our contemporary, 
but, alas, for their judgment, that they should be 
willing to acquiesce, as a board of censors, in the 
hideous recital of the amours of a prostitute in a 
paper of general circulation. Invariably, when the 
pernicious revelations are a trifle more revolting than 
the average run the office civet cat is called in to 
write an introductory paragraph of maudlin senti- 
ment to sugar-coat the horrid pill and, presumably, 
that sort of slush was swallowed by the women cen- 
sors named, with the same avidity that the readers 
generally rise for it. 


In a newspaper experience of thirty years we have 
never met the equal, for repugnant, nauseating, filthy 
details, noted in the columns of the Bulletin. That 
San Francisco approves and revels in the slime the 
alleged increased circulation of the paper since the 
raucous “Voice from the Underworld” began to 
spew, apparently, indicates. How the publication man- 
ages to get through the mails we are at loss to de- 
termine. No Belgium printed nastiness smuggled 
into this country could be much worse than the Bul- 
letins daily output, yet the postal inspectors appear 
complaisant and the district attorney of San Fran- 
cisco unmoved. What a commentary on the times 
and manners! 


MULHALL’S ENTANGLING ALLIANCES 
2 alt tart was the comment of Senator Reed 

(Democrat) to Congressman Underwood’s as- 
sertion that Martin M. Mulhall lied when the former 
lobbyist for the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers declared he had frequently conferred with the 
house leader. After stating that he had never seen 
Mulhall before and that it was not right to let such 
a fellow attack public men, particularly when he js 
blackmailing his former employers, Underwood was 
interrupted by the senator from Missouri, when the 
following colloquy ensued: 


“You say ‘blackmail,’ ”’ 
member of the committee. 
ey has been demanded.” 

“Well, I won’t merely make a statement,” said 
Underwood. “I want to be put under oath. I sent 
my janitor here to deny Mulhall’s statements and 
he was sent back.” 

“Other subordinates have denied Mulhall’s tes- 
timony, too,’ said Reed, “but afterward we saw 
the receipts for the money paid them.” 


said Senator Reed, a 
“That means that mon- 


This was a center shot, which was followed by an- 
other bullseye scored by Senator Walsh’ of Montana 
who read a letter from Chief Counsel Emery for the 
N. A. M., to Mulhall which had enclosed two checks 
for $75 each to be paid to the janitors of the speak- 
er’s room and the ways and means committee room. 
Questioned by Underwood Mulhall stated (under 
oath) that he had paid Underwood’s janitor for two 
years. He stoutly defended his statements concern- 
ing Underwood and declared that he could furnish 
the proofs. Mulhall is not an enviable character, but 
he seems to “have the goods” on the public men he 
has pilloried whose denials are invariably followed 
by proofs in substantiation of his statements. It is a 
delectable mess. 


When Diaz came the hisses sizzed and ‘‘Muerta!”’ was 
the cry, 

And Felix, mindful of the past, exposed a yellow eye; 

Madero’s friends can not forget so soon his cruel fate, 

They may be slow avenging it, but sure are they who 
wait. 
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Bjornson Drama 











of Faith amd Miracles-—By Randolph Bartlett 





JORNSON in “Beyond Our Power,” as in “The 
Gauntlet,” does not appear to be complete mas- 
ter of his subject, and while, according to 

Edwin Bjorkman, his translater and interpreter, the 
great Norwegian in this play sought to convey the 
idea that miracles were nct a necessary part of the 
Christian faith, he succeeds—granting his own prem- 
ies—in establishing only that faith can move 
mountains, but to lose it is fatal alike to the subject 
of the miracle and the worker ’*thereof. 

One important reason why Bjornson never attained 
that icy height of dramatic standardization which 
Ibsen. reached, was that he was too genial, too open 
minded. With a certain thing in view to be proved, 
[Ibsen shut out everything which was adverse, or 
which did not bear directly upon it; indeed, even if 
it did have such a bearing and interfered with the 
{ntensity of the progress in the direction chosen, it 
likewise was ruthlessly cast aside. Bjornson was 
more tolerant of both himself and his ideas. He is a 
wayfarer where his contemporary was a messenger; 
the wayfarer does not consider his destination more 
important than his incidental experiences, and has 
time to dawdle along and enjoy life. Ihe messenger 
cannot spare any time in mere enjoyment, so obsessed 
is he with the idea of doing the thing which he has 
set for himself to do. It is the difference between the 
romancer and the crusader, and the net result is that 
Bjornson received his full due while living, while 
only the succeeding generation realizes what Ibsen 
was doing for the world. 

“Beyond Our Power” is the story of Adolph Sang, 
a consecrated man of God, whoa had discovered in 
hnunself the power to perform miracles, heal the sick, 
and eveu, it was attested on all sides, had restored 
life to a young woman who had heen pronounced 
dead. One is not allowed to question the validity of 
these miracles, and they must he granted as a neces- 
sary postulate to all that follows. This man is not to 
be confused with thte fiery reformer, Brand, who was 
created by Ibsen in 1865, eighteen years earlier, al- 
though the two have many points i1 common. It is 
not intimated that Sang feels any impulse to lead his 
fellowmen to high levels. where spiritual breathing 
is difficult, so etherealized is the atmosphere, but 
rather to take them as he finds them. and improve 
their conditions as he can, both physically and spirit- 
ually. As always in the.case of the preacher who also 
is healer, however, one shares so much more of the 
physical side of his activities, that there is little to 
be gleaned of the inward nature of the man, further 
than that he was intensely sincere and unselfish. 

His wife, Clara, is bedridden, and the problem, 
why does he not begin at home with his miracles, is 
answered right at the outset. She does not share his 
faith, although she has a personal faith in her hus- 
band and is one of the firmest heltevers in his mira- 
cles. She loves him devoutly—so much so that she 
has allowed him to sacrifice everything except the 
bare necessities of his life—hardly, in fact, retaining 
even that—to carry on the mission which means more 
to him than temporal success or even comfort. He 
can ease her pam but he cannot effect a cure because 
of this discord of otherwise harmonized souls. They 
have two children, who have heen sent away to a 
somewhat distant city to be educated, and are just 
returning, as the play opens, now in their early twen- 
fies. The situation is conveyed to the audience by 
mcangm@ie the explanations of ciscumstances by the 
hedridden wife to her sister Hanna from America, 
who is now Jearning the truth for the first time. The 
play tales its name from a favorite expression of the 
wife, Clara: 

CLARA: He is always going beyond his power. 

HANNA: Beyond his power? When he really 
works miracles? And comes out of everything un- 
harmed? 


CLARA: Don’t vou think the miracles depend on 
the fact that he is going beyond his power? 


HANNA: .Now you scare me, What do you 
mean? 
CLARA: I mean that the prophets must have 


been like that. Those of the Jews as well as of the. 
Pagans. In certain directions they were capable of 
more than we because thev lacked so much in other 
directions. 


Clara uses the same term again in describing the 
limitations of her- faith. She says that she is barely 
able, crudely enough, to discriminate between right 
and wrong, and likewise with her faith—it is grop- 
ing, uneertain, and “more than that is hevond my 
Come bis Wein its way, a restatement of the 
Thsen philosophy of “freedom under necessity’ —the 
power that creates the circumstance furnishing the 
strength to solve it. Just as the wife has finished 
her enunciation of this theory of miracles her hus- 




















band arrives, radiating joy, energy, hope, fervor. The 
arrival of the children has given him a new idea. He 
has been unable to help his wife because her will re- 
sisted his, but now he will enlist the aid of the chil- 
dren, and the three of them will “weave a prayer 
cham” around the sick woman, and pray until she 
sleeps, which she has not done for six weeks, Sang’s 
is told frankly hy the children that they have lost 
their faith and cannot engage in the prayer test which 
he has proposed. Experience has shown them that 
their father, alone, of all nominal Christians they have 
inet, is worthy of the name of the founder of the 
faith, and they maintain that if this faith is such that 
only one in millions can.reach it, it must be a failure. 
A childish piece of reasoning, truly, equivalent to a 
declaration that because there is but one Beethoven 
i -one or even two generations, his music must be 
bad! Still, it is their judgment, and Sang hears it 
with resignation, and disposes of it calmly though 
without bringing conviction to- the young man and 
woman; but even while he is answering them he re- 
ceives his call—his own faith could not have been 
perfect or he would have been able to heal his wife 
against all odds. 


But now I do understand. I must do it alone! 
Now the command has come. Now I can do it.— 
That’s why the great grace of preparedness de- 
scended upon me just this morning! Everything 
fits together now. Do you hear Clara? It is no 
longer I speaking, but the great certainty that’s 
within me—and you know from whom it always 
springs. 


llega so to the eliirch mud pray—it 1S sais ae 
the back of their garden—and he will ring the bell 
from time to time as a token that he is stil] strug- 
gling against his wife’s affliction. There is a miracle 
almost immediately as a preliminary sign. A great 
landslide, more or less expected hecatse of heavy 
rains, comes hurthng down the mountainside, and 
seems certain to bury the church and Sang beneath 
its irresistible mass, but just as it nears the little 
edifice it 1s deflected. The hell rings, Sang has begun 
to pray—and Clara sleeps. 


This is all in the first act. An entire day elapses. 
Sang 1s still in the church, praying and singing, and 
the people of the vicinity, having heard of the mira- 
cle, have come by hundreds to gather around the 
church and home. Another miracle is performed. A 
sick man who was carried to the spot, hears Sang’s 
voice, and ts cured. The crowds weep and pray. 
Only the children, of all the great gathering, stil! 
doubt that these things are miracles. 

Pilcremis i8party passing thateway em route to a 
great missionary convention, with a bishop and sev- 
eral ministers included, and, although the clergymen 
object, the entire party decides to stop long enough 
to investigate the wonders that are being performed. 
The ministers and the bishop decide that, in view of 
the furore, it is necessary for them to decide upon a 
uniform attitude to take toward Sang and his work, 
and they hold a meeting. The picture of orthodox 
clergymen is rather revolting though amusing, and, 
I should say without any personal knowledge of the 
Norwegian churches, entirely unfair. One after an- 
other suggests a course of action. Pastor Blank 
would neither affrm nor deny the miracle, but sim- 
ply sing hymns and praise God with the congrega- 
tion, evading the issue. Pastor Jensen would go at 
the thing in the congressional way, by wearing the 
issue down with an investigation, examination of wit- 
nesses by a reliable lawyer, medical experts, cover- 
ing each separate miracle, adding: 





With this at hand, then only can we ministers 
safely submit our spiritual evidence. And with 
“spiritual” I don’t mean the kind of thing we hear 
from Jay preachers and a Jot of other people sup- 
posed to be inspired or supplied with divine grace. 
As usual, I have in mind plain, solid, sober truth— 
and the more plain, solid und sober it is, the more 
“spiritual” it will prove. 

FARK: Hear! 


JENSEN: Perhaps it will be found, then, that a 
miracle never occurs in this way. Never! It does 
not occur when it is expected and hailed by hun- 
dreds—nay, thousands, perhaps—in a state of ex- 
citement and curiosity. Yes, curiosity! The mira- 
cle comes in an honest, plain, quiet sober way to 
those who themselves are honest, plain, quiet, 
sober. 

FALK: 
own heart! 

KROYER: With Falk’s permission I would like 
to point out something. Sirce I settled here as min- 
ister, I have repeatedly seen that none becomes 
more easily the prey of superstition than the very 
people that are most sober-minded. 

BLANK: That’s just my evverience! Verily! 

KROYER: Their mess makes them 
deny often what is cleo by everybody else. 
Instead they are attac: » behind, so to speak, 
by mysterious fears, t » they are moved by 


This is as if it were spoken out of my 














things wholly invisible to the rest of us. I have 
grown to think that the craving for the super- 
natural has to such an extent become a heritage 
of man that if we resist it in one way— 

BLANK: It gets hold of us in another. That’s 
just what I have come to think. 

FALK: Well, whether it start with the sober or 
the sottish, I want to ask once for all, if we are now 
to surrender what the church has gained of clear- 
ness and order, that we are to begin once more to 
flutter about like ordained night owls? 

BREY: Are you looking at me? 

(All the ministers laugh aloud.) 

BISHOP: Sssssh. Let us remember the invalid. 

FALK: The craving for miracles is to the exer- 
cise of faith what this activity by laymen is to the 
preaching of it—an excrescence, a disorder—or, if 
we go to the bottom of it, a regurgitation! 

(The other ministers laugh in a suppressed Way 
until several of them begin to cough.) 

BISHOP: &sssshhh! 

FALK: A miracle not acknowledged by the 
clergy—not appointed and confirmed, so to speak, 
by the highest church authorities, with His Majesty 
the King at their head—is to me nothing but a 
vagabond, a tramp, a sneakthief. 

(The Bishop laughs softly, and the ministers fol- 
low his example while watching him closely.) 


[here is much more. of the same—a toying with 
the subject in hand, bursts of levity at intervals, 
while out in the church a man who believes he is in 
intimate touch with God is praying. If Bjorkman is 
right, why is it that Bjornson, if he wanted to show 
miracles nonessential to Christianity employed such 
figures as these to represent the expression of Chris- 
tranity through the church? However, another type 
of minister appears—Pastor Bratt. He does not 
afirm or deny, but he succeeds in bringing to the 
bishop and his sycophants a realization of the sol- 
emnity of the occasion. Even the flippant Falk be- 
comes breathless as Bratt, an intense seeker after 
truth, himself, declares that now, that same day, is 
coming the final test of whether or not Christianity 
has become debased since the days of its great 
Mounder, of whose acts it was chronicled over and 
over again—“Al! who saw it believed.” If Sang could 
accomplish this great achievement, it would humanize 
the faith, 1£ not—“then the whole thing would be 
impossible. Then there could be no truth in the rest 
either. Then there would be something excessive in 
all of 1t—something beyond our power—” 


At this point the miracle—or whatever it is—trans- 
pires. Clara has risen from her bed and Sang is 
singing “Alleluia” in the church. He comes to meet 
his wife and all the people join in the singing. The 
miracle-worker takes the woman in his arms, and 
then, suddenly, she collapses, and dies saying “Light 
owed from you—when you came—oh, my beloved!” 
Sang 1s astonished; natures like his own are not 
given to grief. He could stand with fortitude the 
death of his wife, but the failure of the miracle, that 
was what troubled him. “But this was not the mean- 
ig of it?” he muses, hesitatingly, and then contin- 
ued, gropingly, “Or—? Or—?” and drops lifeless be- 
side his wife. It was the first word of doubt that had 
come into his life, and he could not survive it. What 
he had done was “beyond his power,” and when he 
lost his faith in the higher Power he lost life as well, 
for his resources were borrowed, and he was bank- 
rupt, spiritually as well as physically. 

There is plenty of material in this to support any 
theory one desires to take of what Bjornson is driv- 
ing at, but so conflicting are the several phases that 
none can be accepted with confidence. The most 
consistent view, however, seems to be that the dra- 
matist sought to maintain that miracles not only 


formed an important part of the introduction of 


faith because it was degenerating below the standard 
their father had placed before them. The ministers 
are sad examples of the spokesmen of the faith who 
look askance at deeds in the name of Good contrary 
to natural law. Finally, Bratt, the earnest seeker, 
declares that humanity demands such a reaffirmation 
of the fundamentals of the Christian religion. 


Whatever Bjornson may have come to think later 
in life (and that his views changed is indicated by 
the fact that he wrote a second part, or sequel, to 
“Beyond Our Power”) at least in this stage of his 
development, so far as he can be pinned down to a 
definite crystallization of motive, he seems in this 
play to be attacking the church as an expression of 
the teachings of its Master, falling short of its pos- 
sithilities through lack of faith, selfishness, worldli- 
ness and plain unconcern. 
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OLD FAVORITES: “THE BOX TUNNEL” 


By Charles Reade 
[lor seashore and mountain camp summer read- 
ing The Graphie will contain one well-told story of 
adventure every week until the vacation season is 
over. | 


aL HE 10:15 train glided into Paddington May 7, 





1847; In the left compartment of a certain first- 

class carriage were four passengers; of these 
two were worth description. ‘he lady had a smooth, 
white, delicate brow, strongly marked eyebrows, long 
lashes, eyes that seemed to change color, and a good- 
sized, delicious mouth, with teeth as white as milk. 
A man could not see her nose for her eyes and 
mouth; her own sex could and would have told us 
some nonsense about it. She wore an unpretending 
grayish dress, buttoned to the throat with lozenge- 
Shaped buttons, and a Scottish shawl that agreeably 
evaded color. She was like a duck, so tight her 
plain feathers fitted her, and there she sat, smooth, 
snug, and delicious, with a book in her hand and a 
soupcon of her wrist just visible as she held it. Her 
opposite neighbor was what I call a good style of 
man, the more to his credit since he belonged to a 
corporation that frequently turns out the worst imag- 
tnable style of young men. Tle was a cavalry officer, 
aged twenty-five. He had a moustache, but not a 
very repulsive one—not one of those subnasal pigtails 
on which soup is suspended like dew on a shrub; it 
was short, thick, and black as a coal. Hus teeth had 
not yet been turned by tobacco smoke to the color of 
juice; his clothes did not stick to nor hang to him; 
he had an engaging smile, and, what T like the dog 
for, his. vanity. which was inordinate, was in its 
proper place, his heart, not in his face, jostling mine 
and other people’s who have none; in a word, he was 
what one oftener hears of than meets—a young gen- 
tleman. He was conversing in an animated whisper 
with a companion, a fellow-officer; they were talking 
about what it is far better not to—women. Our 
friend clearly did not wish to be overheard; for he 
cast ever and anon a furtive glance at his fair vis-a- 
vis and lowered his voice. She seemed completely 
absorbed in her book, and that reassured him. At 
last the two soldiers came down to a whisper (the 
truth must he told); the one who got down at 
Slough, and was lost to posterity, bet ten pounds to 
three that he who was going down with us to Bath 
and immortality would not kiss either of the ladies 
opposite upon the read. “Done, done!” Now I am 
sorry a man I have hitherto praised should have lent 
himself, even in a whisper, to such a speculation; 
“but nobody is wise at all hours,” not even when the 
clock is striking five and twenty, and you are to con- 
sider his profession, his good looks, and the tempta- 
tion—ten to three. 

After Slough the party was reduced to three. At 
Twylford one lady dropped her handkerchief; Cap- 
tain Dolignan fell on it like a lamb; two or three 
words were interchanged on this occasion. At Read 
ing the Marlborough of our tale made one of the 
sate investments of that day; he bought a “imes” 
and “Punch’’—the latter full of steel-pen thrusts and 


woodcuts. Valor and beauty deigned to laugh at 
some inflamed humbug or other punctured by 
“Punch.” Now laughing together thaws our human 


ice; long before Swindon it was a talking-match; at 
Swinden who so devoted as Captain Dolignan? He 
handed them out, he souped them, he tough-chick- 
cned them, he brandied and cochinealed one, and he 
brandied and burnt-sugared the other: on their re- 
turn to the carriage one lady passed into the inner 
compartment to inspect a certain gentleman’s seat on 
that side of the line. 

Reader, had it been you or I, the beauty would 
have been the deserter, the average one would have 
stayed with us till all was blue, ourselves included; 
not more surely does our slice of bread and butter, 
when it escapes from our hand, revolve it ever so 
often, alight face downward on the carpet. But this 
was a bit of a fop, Adonis, dragoon,—so Venus re- 
mained in tete-a-tete with him. You have seen a dog 
meet an unknown female of his species; how hand- 
soine, how cimpressée, how expressive he becomes: 
such was Dolignan after Swindon, and, to do the 
dog justice, he got handsome and handsomer. And 
you have seen a cat conscious of approaching cream: 
such was Miss Haythorn; she became demurer and 
demurer. Presently our captain looked out of the 
window and laughed; this elicited an inquiring look 
from Miss Haythorn, 


“We are only a mile from the Box Tunnel.” 
“Do you always laugh a mile from the Box Tun- 
nel?” said thte lady. 


i Tinararia ple” 

Vidya tor ? 

“Why, hem! it is a gentleman’s joke.” 

Captain Dolignan then recounted to Miss Hay- 
thorn the following: 

“A lady and her husband sat together going 
through the Box Tunnel; there was one gentleman 
opposite; it was pitch-dark. After the tunnel the 
lady said, “George, how absurd of you to salute me 
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‘L did. 10 sucht Hine.’ 
‘Because somehow I 


going through the tunnel!’ 
“) O11 Mciteiet? — “Nes  wehiy °° 
thought you did!” 

Here Captain Dolignan laughed and endeavored 
to lead his companion to laugh, but it was not to be 
done. ‘The train entered the tunnel. 


Miss Haythorn. Ah! 

Dolignan. What is the matter? 

Miss Haythorn. I am frightened. 

Dolignan (moving to her side). 
alarmed; ] am near*yot. 

Miss Haythorn. You are near me—very near me 
mndeed, Captain Dolignan. 

Doltgnan. You know my name? 


Miss Haythorn. J heard you mention it. 
we were out of this dark placc. 


Dolignan. 1 could be content to spend hours here 
reassuring you, my dear lady. 


Miss Haythorn. Nonsense! 

Dolignan, Pweep! (Grave reader, do not put your 
lips to the next pretty _creattire you meet, or you will 
understand what this means.) 

Miss Haythorn, Ee! Ee! 

Friend. What is the matter? 

Miss Haythorn. Open the door! Open the door! 

‘here was a sound of hurried whispers; the door 
was shut and the blind pulled down with hostile 
sharpness. 

If any critic falls on me for putting inarticulate 
sounds in a dialogue as above, J answer, with all the 
insolence I can command at present, “Hit boys as 
big as yourself”—higger, perhaps, such as Sophocles. 
Euripides, and Aristophanes; they began it, and I 
learned it of them sore against my will. 

Miss Haythorn’s scream lost most of its effect be- 
cause the engine whistled forty thousand murders 
at the same moment, and fictitious grief makes itself 
heard when real cannot. 

Between the tunnel and Bath our young friend had 
time to ask himself whether his conduct had been 
marked by that delicate reserve which is supposed to 
distinguish the perfect gentleman. 

With a long face, real Gr feigned, he held open the 
door; his Jate friends attempted to escape on the 
other side; impossible! they must pass him. She 
whom he had tmsulted (Latin for kissed) deposited 
somewhere at his feet a loox of gentle, blushing re- 
proach; the other, whom he had not insulted, darted 
red-hot dagsers at him from her eyes; and so they 
parted. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Dolignan that he had 
the grace to be a friend to Major Hoskyns of his 
regiment, a veteran laughed at by the youngsters, for 
the major was too apt to look coldly upon builliard- 
balls and cigars; he had seen cannon-balls and lin- 
stocks. He had also, to tell the truth, swallowed a 
cocd bit of the mess-room poker, which made it as 
impossible for Major Hoskyns to descend to an un- 
gentlemanlike word or action as to brush his own 
trousers below the knee. 

Captain Dolignan told this gentleman his story in 
gleeful accents; but Major Hoskyns heard him cold- 
ly, and as coldly answered that he had known a man 
to lose hits lite for thle same thing, 

“That isnot secontiitied the major, “but We 
forunately he deserved to lose it.” 

At this blood mounted to the younger man’s tem- 
ples, and his senior added, “I mean to say he was 
thirty-five; you, I presume, are twenty-one!” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“That is much the same thing; will yeu be advised 
by me?” 

“Tf you will advise me.” 

“Speak to no one of this, and send White the three 
pounds, that he may think you have lost the bet.” 

what is hard, whem leavon it’ 

lo it, dor el! thatemcur a 

Let the disbelievers in human perfectibility know 
that this dragoon, capable of a blush, did this virtu- 
ous action, albeit with violent reluctance; and this 
was his first damper. A week after these events he 
was at a bal]. He was in that state of factitious dis- 
content which belongs to us amiable English. He 
was looking. in vain for a lady equal in persona! 
attraction to the idea he had formed of George Dolig- 
nan as a man, when suddenly there glided past him 
a most delightful vision—a lady whose beauty and 
symmetry took him by the cyes; another look: “It 
can’t be! Yes, it is!” Miss Haythorn! (not that he 
knew her name), but what an apotheosis! 

The duck had become a peahen—radiant, dazzling; 
she looked twice as beautiful and almost twice as 
large as before. He lost sight of her; he found her 
again. She was so lovely she made him ill, and he 
alone must not dance with her, speak to her. If he 
had been content to begin her acquaintance the usual 
way it might have ended in kissing; it must end in 
nothing. As she danced sparks of beauty fell from 
her on all around but him; she did not see him; it 
was clear she never would see him. One gentleman 
was particularly assiduous; she smiled on his assidu- 
ity; he was ugly, but she smiled on him. Dolignan 
was surprised at his success, his il] taste, his ugliness, 


Pray do not be 


I wish 
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his impertinence. Dolignan at last found himself in- 
jtired; who’ was this man? and What rielit- had hee 
go on so? “He never kissed her, I suppose,” said 
Dole. Dolignan could not prove it, but he felt that 
somehow the rights of property were invaded. He 
went home and dreamed of Miss Haythorn, and 
hated all the ugly successful. He passed a fortnight 
trying to find out who his beauty was; he never could 
encounter her again. At last he heard of her in this 
way: a lawyer’s clerk paid him a little visit and com- 
menced a little action against him in the name of 
Miss Haythorn for insulting her in a railway-train. 

Lhe young gentleman was shocked, endeavored to 
soiten the lawyer’s clerk; that machine did not thor- 
oughly comprehend the meaning. of the term. The 
lady’s name, however, was at last revealed by this un- 
toward incident; from her name to her address was 
but a short step, and the same day our crestfallen 
hero lay in wait at her door, and many a succeeding 
day, without eilect. But one afternoon she issued 
torth quite naturally, as if she did it every day, 
and walked briskly on the parade. Dolignan did 
the same, met and passed her many times on the 
parade, and searched for pity in her eyes, but found 
neither look nor recognition nor any other sentiment ; 
tor all this she walked and walked till all the other 
promenaders were tired and gone; then her culprit 
summoned resolution, and, taking off his hat, with a 
voice for the first time tremulous, besought permis- 
sion to address her. She stopped, blushed, and neither 
acknowledged nor disowned his acquaintance. He 
blushed, stammered out how ashamed he was, how 
he deserved to be punished, how he was punished, 
how little she knew how unhappy he was, and con- 
cluded by begging her not to let ali the world know 
the disgrace of a man who was already mortified 
enough by the loss of her acquaintance. She asked an 
explanation; he told her of the action that had been 
commenced in her name; she gently shrugged her 
shoulders, and said, “How stupid they are!” Em- 
boldened by this, he begged to know whether or not 
a life of distant unpretending devotion would, after 
a lapse of years, erase the memory of his madness— 
his crime! 

she did not know! 


She must now bid him adieu, as she had some 
preparations to make for a ball in the Crescent, where 
everybody was to be. They parted, and Dolignan de- 
ternuned to be at the ball where everybody was to 
be. He was there, and after scme time he obtained 
an introduction to Miss Haythorn and he danced with 
her. Her manner was gracious. With the wonderful 
tact of her sex, she seemed to have commenced the 
acquaintance that evening. That night for the first 
time Dolignan was in love. I will spare the reader 
all a lover's arts by which he succeeded in dining 
Where she dined, in dancing where she danced, in 
overtaking her by accident when she rode. His de- 
votion followed her to church, where the dragoon 
was rewarded by learning there is a world where 
they neither polk nor smoke, the two capital abomi- 
nations of this one. 


He made an acquaintance with her uncle, who 
liked him, and he saw at last with joy that her eye 
loved to dwell upon him when she thought he did 
not observe her. It was three months after the Box 
Tunnel that Captain Dolignan called one day upon 
Captain Haythorn, R. N., whom he had met twice 
in his life, and slightly propitiated by violently list- 
enimg to a cutting-out expedition; he called, and in 
the usual way asked permission to pay his addresses 
to his daughter. The worthy captain straightway be- 
gan doing quarter-deck, when suddenly he was sum- 
money from the apartment by a mysterious message. 
On his return he announced, with a total change of 
voice, that it was all right, and his visitor might run 
alongside as soon as he chose. My reader has divined 
the truth; this nautical commander, terrible to the 
foe, was in complete and happy subjugation to his 
daughter, our heroine. 


As he was taking leave, Dolignan saw his divinity 
glide into the drawing-room. He followed her, ob- 
served a swect consciousness deepen into confusion; 
she tried to laugh, and cried instead, and then she 
siniled again; when he kissed her hand at the door 
it was “George” and “Marian” instead of “Captain” 
this and “Miss” the other. 


A reasonable time after this (for my tale is mer- 
ciful and skips formalities and torturing delays) 
these two were very happy; they were once more 
upon the railroad, going to enjoy their honeymoon 
all by themselves. Marian Dolignan was dressed 
just as before—duck-like and delicious, all bright 
except her clothes; but George sat beside her this 
time instead of opposite, and she drank him in gently 
from her long eyelashes. 

“Marian,” said George, “married people should 
tell each other all. Will you ever forgive me if I 
own to you; no—” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Well then, you remember the Box Tunnel?” 
(This was the first allusion he had ventured to it.) 
“Lam ashamed to sayel had three pounds toten 
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pounds with White I would kiss one of you two 
ladies,” and George, pathetic externally, chuckled 
within, 

“| know that, George; I overheard you,’ was the 
demure reply. 

“Oh! you overheard me! Impossible.” 

“And did you not hear ime whisper to my com- 
panion? IT made a bet with her.” 

“You made a bet? how singular! What was it?” 

“Only a pair of gloves, George.” 

“Wes, I know; but what about it?” 

“That 1f you did you should be my _ husband, 
dearest.” 

“Oh! but stay; then you could not have been so 
very angry with me, love. Why, dearest, then you 
brought that action against me!” 

Mrs. Dolignan looked down. 

“T was afraid you were forgetting me! 
you will never forgive me?” 

“Sweet angel! why, here is the Box Tunnel!” 

Now, reader—fie! no! no such thing! you can’t 
expect to be indulged in this way every time we 
come to a dark place. Besides, it is not the thing. 
Consider—two sensible married people. No such 
phenomenon, I assure you, took place. No scream 


in hopeless rivalry of the engine—this time! 
ee ——— ——————— 


FRANKFURT’S SOCIALISTIC ENDEAVORS 


George. 


Frankfurt whether or not all of the cities of Ger- 

many show the same fatherly regard for the in- 
terests of the people and of the city as a whole; if 
everywhere in this country the same idea is expressed 
of considering a city as an entity of which one must 
be proud, for which one must show a tender solici- 
tude, rather than, as most of us seem to consider it, 
as a mere collection of recalcitrant individuals drawn 
together by interest or accident, who must be con- 
trolled, suppressed and subdued, but whose interest 
and advancement are their own affairs? That, it 
must be acknowledged, is the general idea we all 
hold of a city. Few enough of us have any real civic 
pride. We bocm our town if we have real-estate 
interests, otherwise, we simply begrudge it the taxes 
it collects, and fume about expenditures which come 
out of our pockets for municipal improvements even 
if these improvements are made for us and to out 
advantage. 

But in Frankfurt the matter is vastly different, 
though even here I am conscious of a great deal of 
kicking on the part of tax-payers. But they little 
know how much better off they are than the average 
tax-payers in the average city. In Frankfurt every- 
thing 1s done for the city itself. It 1s not only mu- 
nicipal ownership of public utilities, it is also munci- 
pal improvement in the interest of ultimate private 
Investment, which is quite another matter. Here, for 
instance, is a great new river harbor, a vast basin 
capable of holding a large number of river boats, 
floats and barges. It is fitted out with cranes, ele- 
vators, railroad switches, and all of the other modern 
harbor appliances, in the most approveed and ad- 
vanced manner; and this is all done by the city for 
the city, and, what is more, it is advertised in the 
street-cars, in the daily papers, and on posters all 
over the city; posters and advertisements with fine 
pictures of the “Osthafen,” exaggerated just as it 
would be if the property were a private enterprise, 
and offering all sorts of inducements to dealers to 
rent space for coal, lumber, and other yards, elevator 
space, storage and warehouse space, and so on. 

Moreover, these rentals are to be at minimum 
figures, so it is claimed. The city has no idea of 
making a profit on these things. It declares its in- 
tention only of making the interest on the bonds 
which were sold to build this harbor, and the neces- 
sary funds for upkeep. But it will also not sell! The 
harbor, as I understand it, is to belong in perpetuity 
to the city. The ground space may be had for build- 
ing construction under city supervision on long lease, 
but cannot be bought and used for speculation and 
in restraint of trade. The object of all this is alse 
frankly advertised. It seems that the river transport 
business was leaving Frankfurt and going to Mann- 
heim; therefore, Frankfurt makes these improve- 
ments and offers shippers every inducement to use 
Frankfurt instead of Mannheim as a port of entry. 
Of course, this business is very large as merchandise 
for all sorts of middle and eastern Germany come up 
the Rhine and Main to Frankfurt and is then reload- 
ed and further transported either by canal or rail. 

x Ok Ok 

Then there is another fatherly provision in Frank- 
furt that I have certainly never heard of in any other 
city, though it may, indeed, exist. This is called the 
“Rinigungsamt fur Mietstreitigkeiten” which, being 
interpreted means “Arbitration office for quarrels 
about rent.” I fovnd on inquiry that this office was 
instituted because there were such endless stits be- 
tween landlord and tenant. The city is mostly apart- 
ment houses, and it happens with striking frequency 
that the tenants of these apartments try to get out of 
their lease on a pretext of noise, disturbance, bad 
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gas or water supply, lack of repair, and other endless 
Insignificant matters, just the sort of insignificant 
matters that make life miserable. 

] was mentioning in a recent letter the propensity 
that the German peasant has for quarreling, how “the 
neighbor” is always a sore point with these curiously 
tenacious, stubborn and unreasoning people. That 
same feature of the German character has been 
brought into the city and, naturally, causes endless 
trouble. Perhaps there are readers of this who have 
had friends or acquaintances that have been annoyed 
by the mere existence of a neighbor. If so they will 
understand just what this German feeling is. With 
us in America it does not get far, this feeling, be- 
cause we set it down to individual idiosyncrasy, to 
individual nervousness and irritability. But in Ger- 
many it is rather the rule than the exception and it 
has happened more than once that murder has been 
committed for matters which would not phase us 
Americans with our habit of calculating self-restraint 
and the object of every act before it is committed. 

Yet, with all this, the German is not hot-headed. 
He is rather subject to a slow, groveling anger. 
Thorough in this as in all things, he dreams and 
dreams, ponders and ponders, works his pet griev- 
ance to a frazzle, until it becomes an absolute obses- 
sion, and self control gradually wears awav before 
the nervousness engendered by this mountain of ex- 
aggeration and its weight upon the wearied brain. 
In this state many of them will “cut off their noses 
to spite their faces.” I know, for instance, one suc- 
cessful speculator in real-estate who has entirely 
ceased his operations merely because the city collects 
a small tax on the increase of Jand value due to 
municipal improvement. This may be a foolish tax, 
and certainly seems so, but it is very small and it is 
easy to demonstrate that this speculator might go on 
with his operations with much profit. But he is done. 
He has a grouch and no reasoning can move him. 

That is just the sort of thing that gave rise to 
this rent arbitration office. People who have a quar- 
rel get together before this judge and, [ am told, 
generally come to terms. They are, in a measure, 
forced. For the regular courts cannot receive for 
trial any cases that come under the jurisdiction of 
this arbitration office until they have been tried here 
and until this office has itself sent them up to a 
higher court. The thing has proved a great saving 
both of public and private funds. 

* ok OX 

Then the city has a public swimming bath and air 
bath, not the usual municipal bath which looks like 
a habitation of thieves and tramps, but an institution 
just as handsome, just as luxurious, just as clean, 
just as well conducted as any private bath. No matter 
how dirty the tramp may be who blows in there he 
gets a room to himself, a douche with soap if he 
wants it, a clean towel and a sterilized brush and 
comb. There is also a public shoe-brush and clothes- 
brush here;—and, I am told, it often hapnens that a 
journeyman will arrive in the city on foot in search 
of work but hard put to it to find it because of his 
travel-stained and tramp-like appearance; and he 
makes straight for the public bath, gets a wash and 
brush, and is then prepared to evade the police,—l 
say evade the police for vagrants are not allowed here 
and are politely but firmly conducted out of town. 

But even this does not end this socialistic city’s 
endeavor. The street cars advertise the new harbor 
as I have already said; they also advertise this public 
bath, and they advertise the municipal employment 
office. the municipal guide to vacant apartments and 
dwellings, and the municipal savings bank. They con- 
duct the tramp out of town it is true, but they also 
aid the workman to be constantly employed, con- 
stantly housed and constantly possessed of a reserve 
fund if he will only lead a decent life, leave drink 
alone, and work. There is none of the dreadful situa- 
tions here so manifest in London where thousands of 
men are constantly out of employment. 

However, with all that, the workman, the clerk, 
the smal! employe of every kind, is as much a slave 
here as it is possible to imagine any man to be. If 
he works all day every dav and all the days of his 
life he may, when he is old and the machine is run- 
ning down, have enough to nourish himself in a 
very poor way, just sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. To me that is heartrending. It may be so 
in all countries, but, however that is, there is no ex- 
cexse for it. That a man must slave on and on and on 
for years until he is forced to quit for want of 
streneth; that in all these years he must either deny 
himself a family or deny himself every recreation is 
pitiful in the extreme. Even Frankfurt with its per- 
fect government, its care for itself and for its people, 
cannot change this inequality of man te man. If it 
were a matter of talent born in us, if it were really 
the survival of the fittest, there might be excuse for 
it. But it is only the survival of the fittest insofar 
as it is the survival of kim who can stand the most 
privation, the most ii most hardship. Not the 
survival of the fitte:! 9! 9) i! mind and not muscle is 
the destiny of map. ‘a« #4 to which evolution is 
conducting us. RANK PATTERSON. 

Frankfurt, July See : 
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Blivens’ English Composition 


Professor Raymond M. Alden, formerly of the 
English department at Stanford University and now 
the talented head of the English department of the 
University of Illinois, has been in Los Angeles for 
several wecks with his charming family prior to oc- 
cupying the Alden cottage at Carmel. Before leav- 
ing Friday he asked after one of his former students, 
Bruce Blivens, publicity man for Harris and [rank, 
whom he regards as one of the most promising as 
well as one of the most versatile of Stanford grad- 
uates. He recalled with a dry chuckle one of Bruce’s 
English compositions. It purported to be a Sabbath 
school story written by a httle girl concerning the 
erratic doings of an adventurous young pig whose 
propensity to root in a farmer’s garden caused the 
owner much perturbation of mind. Repeatedly, the 
farmer sought to prevent the pig’s ingress, but no 
sooner was one hole closed than the pig found an- 
other «weak spot. At last all the apertures were cov- 
ered and the farmer breathed a sigh of relief. The 
story continues: 


Next morning Farmer Jones sallied forth to the 
garden, carolling blithely and free from care. But 
what is this that greets his eyes. The garden has 
been ravished again. Another breach has been ef- 
fected and his pernicious tormentor has once more 
triumphed. 

“Damn!” exclaimed the farmer in despair. 


But the board of censors to which body the story was 
submitted by the little girl was properly shocked by 
this expression and returned the manuscript to the 
writer telling her that in no circumstances must she 
allow the farmer to use such language. The young 
author must eliminate the obnoxious expletive and 
rewrite the incident. She did. Bruce explains how: 


“Ha, ha!” exclaimed the farmer. “This is your 
last trick.” He then placed mesh wire around the 
garden fence two feet high and awaited results. 
Next morning, at daybreak, the pig, as was his 
wont, wandered forth in search of the succulent 
greens and came to the garden. The mesh arrested 
his progress. He journeyed twice around the fence 
seeking a possible entrance. No result. The pig 
was nonplused, angry, mad. 

“Damn,” exclaimed the pig. 


At this interesting point the tale ended abruptly 
and what the board of censors did to the ingenious 
author was not divulged by Mr. Blivens. I intend to 
ask him to write the sequel for The Graphic. 


Call of the Grove Gods 

Last Saturday begun the midsummer encampment 
of the Bohemian Club at The Grave north of San 
Francisco. It was ushered in by the cremation of 
Care, with J. Wilson Shiels as Master Sexton. This 
Saturday cccurs the “Low Jinks” dinner with John 
Martin, as Cocinero del Rey. The High Jinks dinner 
is set for Sunday, August 8, and that same night the 
campfire will blaze with Jerome B, Landfield as Chief 
Stoker. The Grove play this year is “The Fall of 
Ug,” yclept-a Masque of,ear, of which Ruins Steele, 
Bohemian Club sire, is the author, and Herman 
Perlet the ecmposer. This grand event is scheduled 
for Saturday, August 9. It will be staged amid the 
big trees and in the demolition of Fear a brave eve- 
ning 1s forecasted. Onion soup, so delectable a dish 
for the Morning After, is the piece de resistance for 
Sunday breakfast. The Sunday concert follows, with 
Paul Steindorf as conductor, at which the music of 
several eminent composers will be heard in Bo- 
hemia’s sunny sanctuary. How I should enjoy the 
ceremonies! But lots of Los Angelans will for we 
have a goodly sprinkling of membership here. Allan 
Balch, Dr. Ernest Bryant, Isaac Millbank, Lee 
Phillips, George I. Cochran, Judge Davis, Avery Mc- 
Carthy, John Gaffey—who is abroad this year—and 
Fielding J. Stilson who goes as the special guest of 
a San Francisco client, to his great good fortune. I 
wish them jolly sport. 


Phil Wilson Scores at Winnipeg 


Phil Wilson’s success as secretary of the Los An- 
geles Realty Board clearly is not merely that of an 
opportunist who takes advantage of knowledge of 
local conditions. At the international gathering of 
realty men at Winnipeg this week he has measured 
up to the biggest men in his work in this country, 
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and was elected president of the association of sec- 
retaries, as well as making a big hit with his contri- 
bution to the symposium of five-minute talks which 
occupied one morning. The Los Angeles dealers in 
land are to be congratulated upon their possession of 
so capable a chief organizer. 


Ought To Be Big Winners 

That ought to be a highly successful partnership 
affair which the energetic, far-seeing Frank Garbutt 
and the talented Hobart Bosworth have formed to 
produce the leiterary effervescences of Jack London 
in the “movies” ‘Their first venture is to be “The 
Sea Wolf” and I can imagine Skipper Bosworth 
aboard the Garbutt yacht in the character of Lon- 
don's old sea dog—or, rather, wolf. I predict a howl- 
ing success for the production and large dividends 
for the partners. It is an ideal combination. Bos- 
worth, experienced, with splendid dramatic abili- 
ties and a fine. medium; Garbutt all business, alert, 
with a long purse and a long head. Success to the 
outfit. 
Snyder Back in Politics 

I perceive that my erstwhile friend Meredith Pinck- 
ney Snyder has ignored my advice to refrain from 
entangling himself.in the vexed politics of the new 
administration, and, apparently, has decided that he 
can spare the time from his successful banking busi- 
ness to perform the duties of a member of the public 
service commission, At the outset, however, he dis- 
played his old time acumen, and made no written 
reply to the interrogations of the members of the 
city council as to his policy on public issues which 
are likely to arise. The declaration of Councilmen 
McKenzie and Wheeler that they had received per- 
sonal assurances from Snyder that he is in accord 
with “the municipal ownership policy of the city” is 
rather amusing in view of the fact that thte city has 
so recently voted down the public ownership plan in 
connection with the hypothetical power project, also 
the municipal railroad, and possibly it was his har- 
mony with the view thus expressed by the voters to 
which the sagacious “Pinkey” alluded. That the dyed- 
in-the-wool municipal ownership faddist, Haynes 
Reed, had his doubts as to the full effect of such a 
declaration was evidenced by the fact that he op- 
posed Snyder’s confirmation to the last, standing 
alone, in his favorite pose of the boy on the burning 
deck, against all the other councilmen. Mr. Snyder 
wil] make a valuable addition to Mayor Rose’s cabi- 
net, but for the love we bear him from of old we 
would wish to see him immune from the buffetings 
which are certain to ensue, whichever way he turns. 


California the Tennis Paradise 

Of course, every one in California was confident 
that through Maurice McLoughlin the American team 
would win the coveted Davis cup at Wimbledon, for 
this state is just naturally the paradise of the tennis 
players, and none doubts that it will eventually be 
the scene of the big classics in this line of sport. 
Not only has it turned out champions in both men’s 
and women’s classes, but the youngsters, encour- 
aged by the world fame achieved by such players as 
McLoughlin, Bundy, May Sutton, and others, are 
going in for the game in dead earnest. The tourna- 
ment at Long Beach this week has brought out a 
great deal of promising material. The supremacy of 
the Californians is natural, because playing, as they 
do, summer and winter on the fast cement and 
asphalt, they have every reason to excel those who 
have only a short season on the slower grass courts. 
The next contest for the Davis cup logically belongs 
to California, as it was a Californian who contrib- 
uted most to bring the trophy across the Atlantic. 
Local University in Luck 

Professor James Main Dixon has been caHed to 
the chair of Oriental Philosophy at the University of 
Southern California, to succeed Dr. James H. Hoose, 
who is retiring. Professor Dixon, who is a man of 
many talents, recently composed a sympathetic mu- 
sical setting for Dr. James M. Campbell’s verse, “The 
Heart Can Never Grow Old,” which has called forth 
encomitms from well known critics. I congratulate 
the Southern California institution on the acquisition 
of so talented and versatile a scholar as Prof. Dixon. 


Not Enough Ferris Cases 

Los Angeles is bene treated to the edifying spec- 
tacle of a young son of a wealthy and indulgent par- 
ent not merely ignoring the speed Jaws in his high- 
powered automobile, but actually defying the authori- 
ties to enforce the law. Yet the public sentiment 
against Ralph Sterling Ferris is altogether too invidi- 
ous, for while one person already has been killed by 
this youth’s car, at least he has the courage—a poor 
kind of courage perhaps, but at least he has it—not 
to try to cover up his acts, or hvnocritically pretend 
a repentance which he does not feel. He is not the 
only speeder who wilfully and nersistently violates 
the laws in this respect. Seventh street every night 
is a veritable speedway, and the marvel is that there 
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are so few accidents on this crowded thoroughfare, 
which at this time is used by more automobilists than 
any other crosstown street. However. a successful 
prosecution of so flagrant a case as that of Ferris 
would surely have a salutary effect upon the speed 
maniacs, because the automobile class is not com- 
posed of persons who contemplate calmly the serving 
of a jail. sentence. If a rich man can be kept in the 
cells for a term which is more than a joke, to be 
boasted about among the fraternity, it will prove that 
the law means what it says, and is not merely a scare- 
crow affair. 


Elimination of Grade Crossings 

No one denies that the elimination of all grade 
crossings of railways and highways would be desira- 
ble. ‘The peculiar thing about the present agitation 
for this step is that it is one of the results of an 
accident which had nothing to do with a grade cross- 
ing, but was caused by a rear end collision. The 
grade crossing accidents are almost invariably the 
outcome of carelessness or due to inexperienced auto- 
mobilists trying to save a few seconds or display 
their nerve, by dashing in front of an onrushing 
train. For persons with this sort of mental organiza- 
tion, or lack of mentality, it is impossible to devise 
guards which will save them from disaster eventually. 
Cases are recorded almost every week where men 
actually are caught between descending gates, think- 
ing they not merely could beat the train, but could 
beat the gates as well. For them the fool-killers are 
made. The tragedy of it is that usually they are ac- 
companied by innocent individuals who pay the pen- 
alty for the foolhardiness of the drivers. By all 
means let us have overheads or subways at every 
steam road or interurban trolley crossing, let us have 
the block system, let us have pneumatic lined cars, 
if there be such things—but I would respectfully 
call attention to the fact that if all these improve- 
ments are demanded of the railway companiees, the 
prospect of reductions in the fares to the beaches and 
nearby towns will have to be indefinitely deferred. 
Unhealthy Hysteria Over Slayer 

While the public thoroughly approved the action 
of the coroner’s jury in exonerating Mrs. Lea Del- 
mon for killing her husband, after he had tried to 
force her to “make money for him on the street,” the 
display on the part of the jurors after they had an- 
nounced their conclusions is deplorable. Homicide is 
often justifiable, but seldom unavoidable, and such 
demonstrations as those made by well meaning per- 
sons over this young woman only serve to encourage 
others who are only too willing to kill if they think 
they can enlist the sympathy of those who will have 
to pass judgment upon the act. It is about time the 
unwritten law were written, and its limitations pre- 
scribed in black and white. What with the extensive 
employment of this plea, the ability of criminal law- 
yers (criminal in their endeavors to outwit the courts 
as well), the campaign to abolish capital punishment 
and the proclivity of governors to commute sen- 
tences, the price of human life is being reduced at a 
great rate. It is easier for the assassin to escape 
the noose than for his victim to escape his bullet. 


Buncoing the Busch Gardener 

There is a willow bush in the Busch Gardens at 
Pasadena which attracts the attention of visitors. It 
is of peculiar type—a kind of sport—where the leaves 
crinkle. Attached to this particular willow is a print- 
ed notice that the slip from which the bush grew was 
taken from Napoleon’s grave at Longwood in the 
island of St. Helena. The notice is headed Napoleon- 
ica ALGERTA. An admirer of the emperor, so the no- 
tice goes on to say, brought a slip of plain willow 
from Algeria, which is associated with the early his- 
tory of Napoleon, and lovingly planted it on his 
grave. When it grew the leaves took the crinkled 
form. Now, the amusing thing is that no period of 
Napoleon’s life is associated with Algeria, a country 
in which he never set foot, and that this peculiar 
modification of the ordinary willow is not uncommon. 
[ fear that the Busch gardener has been buncoed. 
Shuffling the Street Cars 

Jn times of peace prepare for war-—with the street 
railway companies. Los Angeles, everyone admits, 
has about the best trolley service of any city in the 
United States, and a more progressive set of officials 
than those in charge of the “yellow’” lines would be 
difficult to find. Yet every once in a while, when 
there is nothing else to do for the time being, and 
the city council has exhausted its ingenuity in the 
matter of freak ordinances, somebody starts a “de- 
mand” for rerouting the street cars. They seem to 
overlook the fact that thee street railway officials are 
no amateurs at their business, and are putting in all 
their time getting the maximum service out of every 
piece of rolling stock they operate. The car which 
can go through the city auickest, taking on its load 
of passengers, conveying them to their destination and 
returning for another load, is earning the largest 
dividends. The speediest service for the public is 











the most profitable for the railway company. From 
the way sundry agitators talk, one would imagine 
that, by occult means, the traction company profits 
through delaying traffic, possibly, through drawing 
interest on its patrons! But the experts are not per- 
mitted to do the work for which they have been 
trained by years of experience, and every so often 
the city authorities take it upon themselves to change 
the routings of various lines; yet there is never any 
appreciable difference in the time it takes to go home 
at the hour when the cars are crowded. The funda- 
mental difficulty is simply that between five and six 
o’clock in the evening, all those persons who work 
down town and live outside of walking distance, and 
have no automobiles (a steadily decreasing number, 
but still large) use the street cars. If the city regu- 
lators could devise a means of assigning certain per- 
sons to specific cars, and preventing them from all 
trying to get on the same one, the problem would be 
solved. But so long as man is accttstomed to stop 
work at five o’clock and have dinner an hour or an 
hour and a half later, there will be street car conges- 
tion in this period, and no amount of rerouting will 
prevent it. ae 
Early Secretary Gets the Banquet 

There was a marked contrast between the elabor- 
ate reception given Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, and the quietness which attended the visit 
to Los Angelus of Secretary of War L. M. Garrison. 
As usual, the early bird had all the best of it. It was 
not merely that Secretary Daniels was so closely 
allied to Los Angeles’ pride and hope, the harbor and 
the Panama Canal, but he was first on the scene, and 
it is too much of a strain upon the hospitality of any 
city to do full justice to two such notables in rapid 
succession. The question now arises, with the west- 
ern progress of Secretary of the Interior Franklin 
K. Lane, if sufficient time has elapsed, or will elapse 
before his arrival in Southern California, for the en- 
thusiasm of the civic bodies over the honor of a visit 
from a member of the official family at Washington 
to recuperate sufficiently to gain momentum for an- 
other display of festivity. Secretary Lane is one of 
the most popular, as well as one of the most sub- 
stantial members of the cabinet, and being a Cali- 
fornian also it is on the cards for him to be thor- 
oughly lionized. Also, as he is the representative of 
the Golden State in Washington, it is to be supposed 
that his recommendations will go a long way toward 
deciding several coveted appointments in this section, 
such as the successor to Cornelius Pendleton as col- 
lector of the port, and the possible successor to J. 
W. Wood as postmaster at Pasadena. Hence it is to 
be expected that the Democratic clans will be anx- 
ious to do him honor. 


Fame and the Provincial Critic 

Henry Kolker’s musings upon fame ought to be 
worth recording if he would give expression to them. 
After having won recognition as the star of Henry 
W. Savage’s production of “The Great Name” he 
came to Los Angeles under contract with Morosco, 
and the alleged theatrical expert of a morning paper 
said boldly in his “gossip” column he never had 
heard of this clever actor. To such as he is entrusted 
the task of keeping the public posted on matters per- 
taining to the stage. 


Experimenting With His Children 
I have just heard of an interesting experiment in 
child training which has been conducted for a lengthy 
period by a well known Los Angeles millionaire, who 
has lived many years on Wilshire boulevard. He has 
several children, and they are not permitted to dine 
with their parents, but have their own dining room 
where they study table etiquette under the guidance 
of a governess. The child which displays the best 
manners for a week is allowed, as a special award 
of merit, to have dinner with father and mother one 
evening. For her own protection their mentor 1s 
obliged to furnish reports of fair general conduct, 
while the real facts of the case, it is whispered 
through the back-stairs gossips and so into the draw- 
ing rooms, are that these children’s meals are riots 
which drive the nurse-governess almost to distrac- 
tion; and so it is not a question so much of award- 
ing the weekly prize to the best child (for best is 
the superlative of “good” and “better,” which in this 
case are nonexistent), but rather to the one that is 
merely least bad (being the positive of “worse” and 
“worst”), Offenses in this family, on the part of a 
child who has committed an act which demands sig- 
nal punishment, not to be forgotten quickly, are pen- 
alized by imprisonment in the “pink room.” The re- 
sults of these unique forms of discipline should pro- 
vide interesting study for the educational psycholo- 
gists. 
Song From the Willow-Tree Pavilion 

My Love is like the flawless jade of white 

That heaven-born emperors prize; 

My Love is like the ball of crystal bright 

That near the five-toed dragon lies. 

O, like amber, coral, jasper, pearl, 

Is my lily-footed, moon-faced girl! 

—OLIVE PERCIVAL. 





By W. Francis Gates 

Various interests would like to see 
Los Angeles supplied with an enviable 
list of musical affairs in the next two 
years. In former years about $10,000 a 
year has been subscribed for orchestral 
and vocal club concerts. But now this 
city suddenly is asked to jump these 
figures to more than $140,000 a year for 


two years. So far as can be estimated 
about $285,000 will be asked from Los 
Angeles in the next two years for mu- 
sical affairs. If the whole country were 
to expand its musical budget in this 
proportion, the figures recently given 
by John C, Freund, of Musical Amer- 
ica, of a total of six hundred millions 
a year for music in this country, would 
be left in the shade. 


To start with the smaller items, the 
local singing societies, the Ellis, the 
Lyric and the Orpheus clubs, probably, 
have a guarantee in excess of $5,000 a 
year from their supporting members, 
Then comes the Peoples’ orchestra, the 
deficit of which, made up by subscrip- 
tions last season, was $6,000; but let 
us say only $5,000 to be so guaranteed 
in the next two years. Next comes the 
local symphony orchestra. For this, the 
board of directors asks a guarantee 
fund of $30,000 for the ensuing year. 
If it is the same for the following sea- 
son, that makes $60,000 to add to our 
total. And this item is the most neces- 
sary and most productive of musical 
results of any money put into music in 
Los Angeles—at least, it has been in 
the past. Manager Behymer says he 
has his guarantee of $65,000 signed up 
to bring the Chicago Opera Company 
back to Los Angeles next March. If it 
returns again in 1915 that would add 
another $65,000 to our total, but the 
probabilities are that San Francisco 
will take all the coast time—and money 
—of that organization in the Expos- 
ition year. In 1915, the German socie- 
ties propose to hold in.Los Angeles 
their international song festival, They 
expect German societies by 
load from Europe and by the dozen 
train loads from the East. This will 
call for a big guarantee fund which for 
lack of better figures we will place at 
$80,000, to pay in entertainment and 
prizes, 

Then comes the most unusual project 
of all. that fostered by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and paid for by Los 
Angeles—the presentation of an Amer- 
ican prize opera. The total expense of 
this project cannot be foretold accu- 
rately, but will run something like this: 
for preliminary advertising expenses, 
$2000; the prize for the successful op- 
era, $10,000; for mounting said opera, 
salaries of singers, etc., $40,000; for en- 
tertainment of convention, halls, con- 
certs, ete., $5,000. Total for this item, 
$57,000. And it is said by those who 
know more than I do about the expense 
of mounting an opera and securing 
first class singers, that the expense of 
this project will run nearer $70,000 
than the $57,000 I have stated. 


Consequently, while the total is $285,- 


000 for the two years, it may reach ten | 


thousand higher than that. But these 
projects are in two classes: those in 
which the guarantors will have to pay 
all of their subscription and charge it 
to enjoyment or loca! advertising and 
those in which they will have to pay 
probably none of it, or will receive 
part of it back. Last year, the Chicago 
Opera Company guarantors did not 
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have to put up any money—the patron- 
age paid the bills; doubtless, that will 
be the case the coming season. And 
from the performances of the prize 
opera the inducement is held out that 
the profits on the first sixty perform- 
ances will be turned back to the sub- 
scribers. So the total outlay will not 
be so Jarge as is represented in the 
total of $285,000. All this is saying 
what Los Angeles will be asked to do 
in the next two years. What she will 
do is another matter. But there is no 
question that this city will have suffi- 
cient opportunity to put money into 
musical enterprises; nor is there any 
doubt as to the great variety of mu- 
sical entertainment and _ instruction 
which will be heard here. 


No mention is made above of the 
many thousand dollars which will be 
paid to hear the world’s greatest art- 
ists, brought here by Manager L. E. 
Behymer, as these come in the classi- 
fication of out-and-out musical pur- 
chases and not guarantee funds. But 
in consideration of the state of concert 
attendance in Los Angeles last season, 
I have an idea that Mr. Behymer would 
not object to somebody getting up a 
guarantee fund for his Philharmonic 
courses. But the genial “B” simply 
smiles a sadder smile and goes into 
the gamble again, bringing a better and 
larger list of artists than ever. 


At the coming season, Manager Be- 
hymer will enlarge the number of art- 
ists he will present on his three Phil- 
harmonic courses of concerts to twenty 
or more. Three Philharmonic courses— 
count them, three. Undismayed by the 
light attendance on concerts last season 
he enlarges the supply. Much like a 
man I know who, when a house doesn’t 
sell, quickly adds $100 to its price. Aft- 
er a time the price is so high that 
somebody thinks it is a good house and 
buys it. Maybe Behymer is taking the 
plan of adding more and more artists 
until after awhile the public will begin 
to “‘take notice’ in sufficient numbers 
to pay the bills. The first artist to ar- 
rive will be Geraldine Farrar, who 
opens the Philharmonic course number 
one October 9. She has a cellist and a 
pianist in her company, but the great 
curiosity will be to hear this celebrated 
daughter of an American ball player, 
who has had Europe musically at her 
feet. Then comes Schumann—Heink— 
who needs no explanation, in Los An- 
geles. It is only to be hoped that Far- 
rar will have as large an audience as 
Schumann-Heink will entertain. 

A postal card from Berlin brings 
greetings from Adolf Willhartitz, the 
dean of the Los Angeles musica! fra- 
ternity, who is enjoying his European 
holiday like a youth of twenty-five. 
Mr. Willhartitz hopes to see more of 
northern Europe than he has visited 
in previous journeys. Sixty-five years 
ago his father was introducing him as 
a piano prodigy, and he played over a 
wide circuit in southern Germany. 
Austria and Bohemia. 


In a recent article which is given the 
leading position in Musica] America 
considerable attention is paid to the 
musical situation in Los Angeles. The 
news editor of that journal wrote as 
follows: “The Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, the backbone of loca] musi- 
cal activity, this year lost the services 
of its conductor, Harley Hamilton, who 
has gone abroad. The local usefulness 
of the orchestra, it appears, was great- 
ly impaired by the institution of a pop- 
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ular orchestra playing popular music 
Sundays, the seats selling for twenty- 
five and fifty cents. The board of the 


| orchestra and the manager, L. E. Be- 


| hymer, 
| years to establish the symphony 


had been working for sixteen 
or- 


| chestra on a permanent basis, and the 


invasion of the popular music idea 
came as a severe blow to those who 


| were laboring for what they believed 








to be a cause of far higher value to the 
musical development of the city. A re- 
sult was the formation of a new board 
of directors for the orchestra, the res- 
ignation of Mr. Hamilton, a failure so 
far to appoint a new manager in the 
place of Mr. Behymer, and the selection 
of Adolph Tan@adler, favorably known 
locally as a violinist, as conductor. It 
is now predicted by those in close 
touch with the Los Angeles situation 
that If both the People’s Orchestra 
and the older Symphony Orchestra 


| give concert series next season both 


will be financial failures because there 
is not enough money in town to sup- 
port the two, This is the situation that 
many of the Eastern artists will have 
to face when they appear in Los An- 
geles next season. 


This department of The Graphic has 
occasionally called the attention of 
managers to the too numerous artists 
they send to the Pacific coast and es- 
pecially to the lack of system in dat- 
ing them-—-at times sending half-a- 
dozen in one month and the next 
month sending none. Recently, Man- 
ager L. E. Behymer was interviewed 
by Musical America and he voiced 
the same complaint—and he ought to 
know. Several of his statements are 
worth reproducing here. Said he: “The 
Eastern managers do not realize the 
tremendous ‘jumps,’ the smallness of 
our towns, and the limited number of 
persons interested in the higher class 
of music. They have overrated our ter- 
ritory and they are now trying to over- 
load us so that there will probably be 
more failures than ever before. And 
not because our people are not improv- 
ing musically, because they are; the 
patronage is increasing, but it is not 
increasing in proportion to the in- 
creased price demanded for those who 
have become favorites out here, or in- 
creasing in proportion to the great 
number of artists they wish to send 
west. Somebody must lose and I am 
afraid this year it will not only be the 
local manager, because I am more 
deeply interested in his welfare than 
any other’s, but the artists will lose 
and the New York people will lose. We 
ought to be allowed to work out our 
own salvation in our own way instead 
of being dictated to by the HEastern 
marager, and by artists who look upon 
our situation out here as a gilded one 
because we happen to give Schumann- 
Weink, Paderewski, Ysaye and a few 
of the big names big business. We are 
facing not particularly a crisis, but 
something that must be managed hero- 
ically and where every dollar must be 
counted. I do not believe there is so 
much mix-up in musical affairs in Los 
Angeles aS some people would have you 
believe. Our Ellis Club (the men’s 
musical club) has given its four con- 
certs with great success this year; the 
Lyric Club (the women’s club) has 
given its four equally welll; the Or- 
pheus Club (the younger of the men’s 
clubs) has also done splendid work, 
been well patronized; my Philharmonic 
courses were hit bad by the severe 
frost which took $79,000,000 worth of 
fruit out of Southern California this 
year and caused it to be sent to the 
dump.” 


I wonder if Frank Wiggins is going: 


to stand for all that fruit loss. Sev- 
enty-nine million dollars’ worth is 
“some fruit.” Notice, it is not seventy- 
five or eighty, but just seventy-nine— 
cents carelessly omitted. Too bad; one 
always should be scrupulously exact 
in these little sums. 


Rare Shakespereana For Sale 


For Sale: Rare old set Shakespeare’s 
complete works. Unusual opportunity 
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Beautiful 
Parasols 


Reduced 


We offer all Parasols, regularly 
priced from $6.00 up (except 
plain black), at a 


REMARKABLE 
SAVING 


This includes novelties in stripes, 
plaids and floral effects. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 8, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016097 
NOTICE is hsreby given that John W. 
EF. Diss, whose post-office address is 302 
Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 29th day of July, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016097, to purchase the SW4%4SWY, Sec. 
27, Lots 1, 2, Sec, 338, Lot 4, Section 34, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
th: provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts am2ndatory, Known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might b2 fixed by apprais2:ment, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$343.70, the stone estimated at $171.85 and 
the land $171.85; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 24th 
day of September, 1918, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, at Los 

Angles, California. 

Any porson is at libarty to protest this 
purchas2 bsfore entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
Office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 11, 19138. 

019293 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Washington Haight, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 1686 W. Adams street, Los An- 
gales, California, did, on the 7th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 0192938, to pur- 
chase the NWYNEXM, Section 8, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878. and acts 
amendatory, Known as the ‘‘Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and the 
stone thereon havea been appraised at 
$100.00 (see 025939), the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00: that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
25th day of September, 1913, b2fore the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. SS. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 21, 1913. 

014048. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
A. Foose, of Los Angeles, Cal., who. on 
Oct. 14. 1911, made Homestead entry No. 
014048, for SEY%SE% Sec. 20, Wi%SW', Sec. 
21, Lot 2, See. 28, Township 1 8., Range 
19 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make three year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles. Cal.. 
on the 10th day of September, 1913, at 10:00 
o’clock a, m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: BE. F. 
Decker, of Tos Angeles. Cal.: Fred 
Vaughan. of Cornell, Call; Oscameiver ier, 
of Santa Monica, Cal; Eugene Kineads, of 
Los Angeles, Cal 

FRANK BUREN, Rogister. 





for collectors. Phone afternoon or eve- 
nines, Strickler, Vermont 1489. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 

When it became known more than 
two years ago that Julia Bracken 
Wendt had received a commission from 
the county to execute a memorial group 
of statuary representing Art, Science, 
and History, which was to occupy the 
central position in the rotunda of the 
Museum of Art and History at Expo- 
sition Park, the many admirers of Mrs. 
Wendt’s vigorous talent felt that at 
last she had come into her own in the 


field of western art. Her unique studio . 


on North Sichel street had long been 
the mecca of Jocal art lovers who had 
at heart the best interests of the de- 
velopment of things artistic in this 
growing section. Coming to Los An- 
geles seven years ago from her eastern 
successes, Mrs. Wendt found herseif so 
decidedly in a class apart from others 
that the struggle of the first few years 
must, surely, have been beyond the 
comprehension of the layman. 
* aks * 


To an artist less gifted with the 


prowess of human insight and daunt- | 


less courage the fight might have ended 
in sad failure and Los Angeles would 
have lost one of its most vital influ- 
ences for civic and social betterment 
and its one prominent figure of the 
plastic arts. Mrs. Wendt say beyond 
her time and realized that the day 
must soon come when the city would 
awaken to the needs of art and with 
that awakening would follow the dawn 
of her new triumphs. Working quietly in 
her studio and making an occasional 
trip to Chicago in answer to an urgent 
command from a patron of the arts 
who had an important commission to 
be executed, Mrs. Wendt soon drew 
within her magic circle the art interest 
of the entire west. Slowly Los Angeles 
and the southwestern section realized 
the fact that in their midst was one of 
America’s strongest sculptors. Present- 
ly, her word became law in our local 
art colony and now that she has suc- 
cessfully completed the gigantic group 
for the new museum and it is being 
cast in bronze, we feel that a new day 
is about to break, not only for Mrs. 
Wendt but for the whole purpose of 
art in a city that needs it more than 
does almost any other in America, un- 
less perhaps it is Denver. 
* * * 

The southwest is only just beginning 
to feel the need of the sculptor’s art, 
only now building a permanent habita- 
tion. We are just beginning to outgrow 
our “shanty” stage of civic develop- 
ment and on every hand old brick and 
wooden structures are giving place to 
new edifices of marble and granite. 
Many of these new buildings demand 
the skillful hand of the sculptor. Rich- 
ly ornamented tiles, sculptured medal- 
lions, cornices and pediments are tak- 
ing the place of hideous gingerbread 
decoration that characterized the ar- 
chitecture of a decade ago. Parks, pub- 
lic gardens, courts and private grounds 
are in process of cultivation on every 
hand and all of these are increasing the 
demand for the completing hand of the 
sculptor. A locality certainly does not 
need a cemetery until there are people 
to be buried, and a city or a community 
just as surely does not need a statue 
of its public heroes or a memorial arch 
until it has parks and public squares 
in which to place these works. 

* OR 

In the van of this new growth in the 
west Mrs. Wendt has established her 
reputation as an artist in the midst of 
the surge of industry and her success 
as a western sculptor is as sure as is 


the future of her chosen city. In the: 














| last two years the art loving public has 


had an opportunity to see a great 
statue grow from a heap of dry clay 
to a triumphal group, standing more 


| than fifteen feet in height and includ- 
|ing three gracefully posed female fig- 
' ures. 


Hundreds of people have visited 
Mrs. Wendt’s studio to inspect this 
iriumph in clay in its various stages 
and when the finished bronze is un- 


veiled at Exposition Park next October | 


many of us will feel that we have a 
real personal interest in the work. We 
shall almost fee] that we have had 
something to do with the building of 
the monument. At any rate, that Oc- 
tober event is bound to be a red letter 
day in the art history of Los Angeles 
for at that time the city will come into 
the possession of the only public statue 
it has ever harbored worthy of the 


.great name of art. 


Now to Mrs. Wendt comes a com- 


-mission from Saskatoon, Canada, for a 


King Edward peace memorial to be 
erected on the campus in front of Con- 
vecation Hall at the Saskatchewan 
University. It is the gift of A. Bower- 
man of Saskatoon to the northern uni- 
versity. Mrs. Wendt has already made 
the wax model for this notable memor- 
ial, the height of which will be forty- 
two and a half feet and will cost $25,- 
000. The monument is an expression 
of the donor of his admiration for 
peace and the principles of peace enun- 
ciated and supported by King Edward 
VII, and it is intended to be a stand- 
ing reminder to all students and others 
who visit the university of the desira- 
bility of peace. Dominating the whole 
monument is the figure of peace, a 
woman’s figure, with a noble face, calm 
and inspired. This figure is nine feet in 
height and is posed on the globe. In 
her uplifted hand she holds an olive 
branch and her spread wings form a 
massive background for her upturned 
face. Upholding the globe are the four 
representatives of the chief ethnolog- 
ical divisions of the world, the white, 
the black, the Chinese and the Indian, 
and in these Mrs. Wendt has suggest- 
ed that diversified, cosmopolitan char- 
acteristic of each race that will typify 
the world message of the statue as 
well as of each race, and in addition to 
its dominating message will make of it 
a great work of art from an artistic 


standpoint. 
* ik * 


Most prominent among these semi- 
crouching figures is the white man, 
with face uplifted, ready for and seeing 
afar off the message of peace, and be- 
side him will be the awakening black 
man. At the other side are the Indian 
and the Mongolian figures, all to be 
cast in bronze, resting on a huge ped- 
estal of granite, and in the columns of 
this Mrs. Wendt will carry out the 
peace ideal of the olive branch with 
peace doves introduced in the cap- 
itals. On the front is to be a bronze 
medallion of King Edward and his 
consort, Queen Alexandra; below this 


' the peace message by Kipling, “By the 
| peace among our peoples, let men know 


we serve the Lord.” The statue is also 


‘to be a fountain and at either side 


bronze lion heads will send forth 


| streams of water while at night the 


entire monument will be lighted by 
four electroliers which will also carry 
out the olive branch design and the 
color scheme of bronze and granite. 
From the lowest step to the pinnacle of 
this monument Mrs. Wendt has de- 
signed every line and in the seemingly 


unimportant details she has introduced | 


the central note of peace that the mes- 
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The old reliable First Mortgage Security in mod- 


ern form—Mortgage Notes, 
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$100 upwards. 
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sage may be carried out in its fullest 
possible strength. Mrs. Wendt will also 
landscape the plot of ground on the 
university campus which is to form the 
setting for this great work. 

* e * 

In the sculptor’s studio are to be 
seen several important models which 
when completed will be placed in Los 
Angeles homes. “The Faun” is a gar- 
den statue and is wonderfully well 
modeled. “The Comet” is a fountain 
design for the country home of Mrs. 
Anita Baldwin MecClaughry and is of 
unusual design and decidedly unique in 
idea. The southwest is indeed proud 
of Mrs. Wendt and her merited suc- 
cess has just begun to find her out in 
this land of the new. 


- at . 


The exhibition of five hundred thumb- 


box sketches from.New York which has | 
.U, S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


been attracting so much attention at 

the Reynolds gallery for the last month 

will be continued until further notice. 
* 2 * 

Detlef Sammann has opened his 
handsome new studio home at Pebbly 
Beach near Carmel-by-the-Sea. Sun- 
day, July 27, was the occasion of the 
formal reception which is said to have 
been one of the most brilliant social 
affairs ever given at that popular re- 


Sent. 


*# ok x 
An exhibition and sale of the water- 
color paintings of Laura M. King, 
whose death occurred recently, is now 
being held at No. 322 Blanchard Hall. 
*k a + 
An interesting art event will take 
place this evening at Santa Monica 
when the new Rosamond Borde art 
gallery at the Hotel Windemere will be 
formally opened. This gallery will per- 
manently house the nature photographs 
of Mode Wineman and will no doubt 
prove a popular attraction to art lovers. 
A thousand invitations have been sent 
out for the opening night. 
* * * 


Wednesday afternoon of this week 








Professionar and Business Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL c. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 





JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 614 S Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8037 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


July 17, 18s. 

018716 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Cylurus 
W. Logan, of Box 356, Sawtelle, Cal., who, 
on August 17, 1911, made Homestead En- 
try No. 018716. for WY%NWY Sec. 22, Bs 
NE Sec. 21, Township 18., Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make five year (Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 
Act) proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Rerister and 
Receiver, United States Land Office, at 
Los Angeles. California. on the 5th day of 
September, 1918, at 10:00 o’cloek a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
Anker, of Santa Monica, Cal; John Riley, 
of Sawtelle, Cal.; William D. Newell, of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles Johnson, of 
Santa Monica. Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





the mural decorations that Maynard 
Dixon has been painting for the Mc- 
Claughry home at Arcadia were shown 
at the artist’s studio, 481 South Hil! 
street. 

ko ok o* 

A new art gallery has just been 
opened at 294 East Colorado street, 
Pasadena. Late work by J. Bond 
Francisco. Helen Balfour, Benjamin C, 
Brown and Hanson Puthoff is now be- 
ing shown. 























Announcement is made by Mrs. F. G. 
Bulkley of West TFwenty-eighth street 
of, the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Jeannette Bulkley, to Mr. Murray 
Slauson Vosburg, son of Mrs. Kate 
Slauson Vosburg. The. wedding will 
take place in the fall at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Vosburg’s 
brother, Mr. Keith Vosburg, who has 
just finished his course at Oxford Uni- 
versity, is expected in Los Angeles 
soon. 


Mrs. William Kimball, who is visit- 
ing in Los Angeles, has been the guest 
of honor at a number of pretty affairs 
this week. Wednesday afternoon Mrs. 
EK. C. Kammermeyer of 1831 Wilton 
place entertained with a luncheon for 
hér. A basket of. pink rosebuds formed 
an effective centerpiece, and hand- 
painted cards marked covers for Mrs. 
Dwight Hart, Mrs. Fred O. Johnson, 
Mrs. Robert Wankowski, Mrs. A. R. 
Fraser, Mrs. A. H. Runge and Mrs. 
Samuel Regal. Wednesday evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Wright of Elden 
avenue gave a dinner-dance. The cen- 
terpiece of the table was a mount of 
roses and ferns, with corsage bou- 
quets and boutonnieres as favors. Cov- 
ers were arranged for Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight Hart, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart F. 
Macfarlane, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Allen Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. Lester L. 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harrington 
and Mr. Leroy Jepson. Thursday aft- 
ernoon Mrs. Harry Harrington of Gra- 
merecy place Thursday afternoon Mrs. 
Harry Harrington of 646 Gramercy 
place gave a luncheon for Mrs. Kim- 
ball, Killarney rosebuds forming the 
decorations. Pink tulle and pink shad- 
ed candelabra added to the beauty of 
the luncheon table where covers were 
laid for Mrs. Lester L. Robinson, Mrs. 
Lillian Fruhling, Mrs, David Unruh, 
Mrs. A. H. Runge, Mrs. C. W. Kerrick, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Wright and Mrs. Mrs. 
Bernard Potter. Friday afternoon a 
bridge luncheon was tendered her bv 
Mrs. Robert Wankowski, and this aft- 


ernoon Mrs. C. W. Hodge is giving a | 


tea at the Alexandria. Tuesdav after- 
noon Mrs, Lawrence Sevier of Park 
View will give a luncheon, and Thurs- 
day afternoon Mrs. Fred O. Johnson 
Will compliment her with a luncheon 
and theater party. 


pirs. J.-C. Henly of Birmingham, 
Alabama, who is the guest of Mrs. G. 
Wiley Wells of Santa Monica, was hon- 
ored guest at a matinee party given 
Wednesday afternoon by Mrs. Kenneth 
Preuss and Mrs, Bradner W. Lee, After 
the performance at the Orpheum the 
twelve guests enjoyed tea at Hotel 
Alexandria, Mrs. J. W. Hendrick also 
entertained in honor of Mrs. Heniy this 
week, as did Mrs. Arthur Nobile of 
Altadena. 


Mr. and Mrs. August Freese an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Miss Marie Louise Freese, to Prince 
Stanislaus Sulkowski, the ceremony 
having been performed Monday after- 
noon by Father Daniel Riolrio at the 
Freese home on West Washington 
street, Only the immediate family and 
a few intimate friends of the bride wit- 
nessed the service, which was read in 
the drawing room, fragrant with many 
rare blossoms. The bride was attired 
in duchesse satin trimmed with rose 
point lace, and her tulle veil was 
caught with sprays of orange blossom, 
while her bridal bouquet was of lilies 
of the valley and white orchids. Miss 
Echo Allen acted as maid of honor, and 
her gown was of pale green charmeuse 
with crystal trimming. Mr. August 
Freese, Jr.. served as best man. A 
wedding dinner was served in the blos- 














som-decked dining room, where the ap- 
pointments of the table suggested the 
happy occasion. It was anticipated that 
this wedding, which is of great interest 
to society folk, would be one of the 
brilliant affairs of the year. The bride 
has been one of the beauties of the 
younger set and since her debut has 
been much feted, while the bridegroom 
is the scion of an illustrious Austrian 
family. Prince and Princess Sulkowski 
are to enjoy an extended honeymoon 
journey before going to Austria. 


Although the affair was arranged on 
the spur of the moment, the reception 
given by Captain and Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner Tuesday afternoon 
for Mr. and Mrs. Frederico A. Pezet 
was one of the charming garden parties 
of the season. Mr. Pezet is envoy ex- 
traordinary from Peru and with Mrs. 
Pezet is making but a brief visit in this 
city. The beautiful gardens of the 
Miner home made a striking back- 
ground for the many handsomely- 
sowned women who were bidden. In 
the receiving line with the hostess and 
her guest were Mrs. James Calhoun 
Drake, Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, 
Mrs. J. J. Van Kaathoven, Mrs. W. Cc. 
Broderick, Mrs. Kate Vosburg, Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell, Mrs. Bertnard 
Smith, Mrs. L. M. Brunswig, Mrs. H. 
C. Lee, Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire, Mrs. 
Alfred Sutro, Mrs. E. J. Marshall and 
Miss Louise Burke. 


In honor of Mrs. A. H. Robertson, 
Mrs. Jotham Bixby, Jr., gave a junch- 
eon at Long Beach Thursday, her 
guests including Mrs. Frank P. Flint, 
Mrs. Waller Chanslor, Mrs. Harmon 
B. Ryus, Mrs. C. B. Hathaway, Mrs. A. 
M. Goodhue, Mrs. G. A. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, Mrs. Fryman, 
Mrs. John Drake, Mrs. Carl Stanley 
and Mrs. G. A, Smith. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, 
Miss Aileen McCarthy and the two 
little lads are enjoying a motor trip up 
the coast. The McCarthy home at Re- 
dondo has been leased for the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gage and their 
little son and Mrs. Gage’s sister and 
nephew, Mrs. William Faye Tebbetts 
and Master William Tebbetts of Mo- 
bile, Ala., will leave tomorrow for a 
month at Catalina. Since her arrival 
here Mrs. Tebbetts has received a 
great deal of social attention, and on 
their return from Catalina, there are 
to be several affairs given in her honor. 


Mr. and Mrs. L, J..C. Spruance and 
their family are at Hotel Virginia for 
the summer, 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jessup Marshall 
are entertaining a@ number of young 
reople at Bolsa Chico for the week end. 
Their guests include Miss Grace Willis, 
Miss Daphne Drake and Mr, Richard 
Hanna, 


Mrs. J. Moss Terry of Louisville, Ky., 
is the house guest of her daughter, 
Mrs. Kenneth Preuss. She plans to re~ 
main here until October, and Mrs. 
Preuss will entertain with a tea in her 
honor in the next few weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. John F. Day of New 
Orleans are the house guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard V. Day of St. James 
Park. The reunion is particularly 
happy in view of the fact that the Day 
brothers married sisters. 


In honor of Mrs. William F. Tebbets 
of Mobile, Ala., who is the house guest 
of Mrs. Arthur G. Gage, Mrs. Edward 
A. Featherstone of West Twenty-sev- 
enth street gave a bridge luncheon 
Monday afternoon. White tiger lilies 
and fernery with bows of green tulle 
decorated the table, where covers were 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 

















4 
costumes of early fall— 


HIS week of August 4th 

rs ‘Demonstration 
week for Gossard Corsets. 
And every model, whether 
it is priced at $3.50 or as 
much as $?0— 


\"7 Is a Pourth Less! 


SRLWAYS, there’s a har- 
Ab mony of Fashions and 
Gossard Corsets. 


Especially will this be true 
this Fall. 


The long, slim lines of Fall 
Fashions — the straight, 
smooth back-line, the grace- 
ful, easy naturalness of 
them demand 


Gossard Corsets 
“They-Lace-In-Pront 


— 


“7 HESE Gossard Corsets—all the new models for mid- 
summer lingerie wear and for wear with the tailored 


-—exclusively at the J. W. Robinson Co. 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘“Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anvwhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

or terms and all information, apply to 
KF. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 282 South Hill St 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


placed for Mrs. Willard J. Doran, Mrs. 
O. A. Vickrey, Mrs. Walter Perry Story, 
Mrs. Hugh McFarland and Mrs. Karl 
19S be ee 


Los Angelans registered at the hotel 
include Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Aldrich, Mr, 
and Mrs. Julius Block, Mr. and Mrs. T,. 
L. Bradley, Miss Virginia Gay, Mrs. E. 
G, Gay, Miss Kitt and Messrs. J. R. 
eet, PeDeturter Jim Ho. D. TumMmer 
P. M. Justin, H. A. Hunter, Hy Cc. Nutt 
and 8S. E. Craig. 


Mrs. Roy Pierce of New York, who is 
staying at the hotel, entertained with 
a tea-dance on the terrace, with several 
Los Angelans as guests. 


Miss Emmeline Childs, daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. Ozro W. Childs, has left 
for San Francisco for a visit with her 
aunt, after which she will meet her 
parents for a stay at Santa Barbara. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ezra T. Stimson of 825 
West Adams street have as 
guests Mrs. Fred Spencer Stimson and 
his daughter, Miss Acsah Stimson of 
Seattle. 
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CORSET SHOp 
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The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
f| Orange Grove 
Avenue 
| Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
17 Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


house. 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 
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On the Ocean Floor of Hawan 


WITH SNAP SHOT UNDER WATER 


a — 


[Just before a well-known citizen of [os 
Angeles left Los Angeles for Honolulu he 
promised to send The Graphic any oddity 
of island life that he chanced across. His 
visit bslow the oc2an level.in a government 
“elevator,’’ is of peculiar interest and de- 
scribed by a past master in the art of 
verbal portrayal is a fascinating bit of 
writing. Mr. St. John writes under a nom 
de plume, but his style cannot be hidden. 
—Editor of The Graphic.] 


The beauties of the tropic bird are 
embalmed in fiction and its glorious 
colors In song, but no author’s ink has 
been stirred to write of the tropic fish. 
And yet the tropic fish has a wider 
range of brilliant color than the bird, 
has more diversity of form and in the 
modern dearth of edible missionary 


adds much nutritious food to the table 
of the native. Above all, it has a virtue 
that stands out in strong contrast to 
the bird; it is dumb. Snared with a 
seine or pierced with a hook, still no 
raucous note comes from its ample 
throat. Think, then, of the parrot or 
the peacock and the dreadful sounds 
produced by them in play or in pain, 
free or prisoned, and who will deny the 
fish a higher place in man’s esteem! 

The lack of evidence that the fishes’ 
virtues are appreciated is due, no 
doubt, to the sea, for its great veil is 
spread over the finny tribes and seldom 
are they seen except out of and away 
from their native element when many 
of their colors are lost completely, 
while all are dimmed and depreciated 
and they are seen wearing a dul! and 
stupid stare caleulated to engender 
prejudice against the claim to beauty. 

A really great opportunity came to 
me this morning to split the Pacific 
ocean in twain just off Diamond Head, 
near Honolulu, and it came as such 
things often do, as merely incidental 
to other plans. 

The government is doing great 
work all around this Island of Oahu— 
at Pearl Harbor, Honolulu and else- 
where, strengthening the defenses 
against any possible attack from ene- 
mies of the future and even today is 
in a wonderfully strong position. One 
part of this great work necessitates a 
minute study of the floor of the ocean 
surrounding the islands, for the pur- 
pose of mapping and, should the neces- 
sity ever develop, of placing submarine 
mines, for the destruction of hostile 
fleets. 

This peculiar work has brought to 
the front a pseudo-scientist of the navy 
named Lieut. Insim who has devised a 
most ingenious vehicle for carrying on 
these submarine observations. On 
something of the plan of the glass-bot- 
tomed boats of Catalina he has built a 
plate glass elevator almost rectangular 
in form and bound together by massive 
brass bands. It has also a heavy brass 
nose and outriggers to protect the 
glass from the coral and rocks that 
may be encountered in the descent and 
also prevent the collapse of the ele- 
vator. This is lowered from a specially 
equipped tug, the Koa Lea, which can 
raise or lower on signal, and air is sup- 
plied by a connecting tube and pump 
in much the same manner as on the 
submarines. 

It was my good fortune to be invited 
by Lieut. Insim to go below this morn- 
ing and enjoy a fish-eye view of the 
bottom of the sea, so just as the tropic 
sun lifted its face above the horizon 
we dipped below the surface and went 
down to the bottom. There were three 
of us in the observatory, Lieut, Insim, 
Lieut. Hope and I. They were equipped 
with scientific instruments for carry- 
ing on their work which in these seas 
has more novelty than elsewhere and 
where some dangers are encountered. 

It would be almost useless to esti- 
mate the depth of our descent, but 
hereabouts the sea claims about 25,000 
feet in places and while we did not go 
that far we were quite as deep as I de- 
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sired. We sank through the deep sap- 
phire strata and through a band of yel- 
lowish green water that prisoned the 
morning sunlight and sent it dancing 
from us in golden circles, and lower 
and lower till color became almost in- 
distinguishable in the water, but 
seemed picked up by spikes of coral 
and banners of sea weed. 

Here we rested on a floor of coral 
which seemed to give fair anchorage 
and in a short time the life of the sea 
grew apparent beside us and above and 
around us. The first distinguishable 
life was an .enormous eel of a brown- 
ish color and a languorous supercilious 
manner. Only a part of the fish could 
be seen, the body about two feet back 
of the head disappearing in the rocks. 
On these rocks were queer crabs that 
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broad completely circling the body and 
a head of peacock green. This was the 
olali. 

Then there were somber sunfish with 
black bodies marked around the out- 
line with round spots like pearls as if 
a mermaid had sewed on a row of tiny 
pearls before setting them afloat. This 
was the palani. Then the convict fish, 
with alternate broad stripes of pale 
blue and black running around the 
body, and the opule or coster fish of a 
deep reddish hue covered with small 
pear] shirt buttons or what seemed 
like them, and having a bass-like form, 
and the needle fish of pale steel blue, 
sharp snouted and quick acting, much 
like a diminutive sword-fish but in ap- 
pearance like the glass tube of a ther- 
mometer and just as transparent. 

Of all, perhaps, the kalahalo or horn- 
fish is most curious. A long horn like 
an index-finger points the way above 
the mouth and a sad, disinheriting eye 
gives an effect of discouragement, as if 
the life of this fish were really too hard 
to bear. The body is colored a deep 


GREAT SQUID OR DEVIL FISH, PH OTOGRAPHED FOR THE GRAPHIC 








looked like big spiders and there were 
lobsters and other more or less unin- 
teresting fish, but a dandy, jaunty little 
fish swam right against the glass. He 
was canary colored with black circles 
near the fin and the tail was like a 
literary bracket. In fact I saw no need 
of a tail at all for this fish-chap, as he 
had a chest like a pouter pigeon, so 
abnormally expanded that he had 
blown away everything back of the 
first fin and produced the same impres- 
sion as the usual lines to suggest a 
bird on the wing. This was the lanhan. 

There was a school of fish shaped 
like and about the size of a perch, but 
gorgeously scaled in brilliant purple 
with a bright gold band two inches 


blue but each scale has an edging of 
black. 

Another queer looking fish is the 
humuhumu or trigger fish, so called be- 
cause the eye is at the apex of a dia- 
mond shaped back and protrudes in a 
noticeable way. This fish can see eith- 
er in front or behind and the female 
can button up her own back—the head 
and tail and fins are a light biue and 
between, the body is orange with black 
stripes. 

We saw countiess other queer ones 
and I learn there are 2000 distinct 
species of fish in these waters, but I 
can’t take space to say even the names 
of those also present and will stop 
when IT have told of the great squid or 














AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS., Perfeet Cuisine. 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bldg. 





ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
Street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §$. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 5, 1913. 

Not coal lands 0016654 
NOTICE is hereby given that Monro2 J. 
Groshong, whose post-office address is 
Box 51, Owensmouth, California, did, on 
the 17th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016654, to purchase Lot 1, Section 27, 
Township 2 North, Range 17 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, und2r 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
timber thereon have been apprais2d, at 
$29.25, the stone estimated at $29.25 and the 
land nil; that said applicant wil! offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 231d day of 
September, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 

geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchases before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any tim2 before patent issues, py 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angelzs, Cal. 


July 9, 1913. 

Non-coal 012283 

NOTICE its hereby given that John 
Riivy, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on August 
1, 1911. mad? Homestead entry No. 012283, 
for EYNWY, EWYSW4. Section 22, Town- 
ship 1 8., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make five- 
year proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before Register and Re- 
c>iver, U. §. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on the 26th day of August, 1913, at 
10:00 o’clock a. m. 


Claimant names as witnesses: Cylurus 
_. Logan, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Charles 
Johnson, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Joseph 


Anker. of Santa Monica, Cal.; William D. 
Newell, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





devil fish that wound and unwound 
himself like a baseball pitcher just be- 
side our glass observatory. The lieuten- 
ant took a snap-shot of this for me 
and I enclose a print that will convey 
the idea but can never carry the repul- 
sion that I felt watching this bat-like 
creature fold and unfold and lap and 
suck and squirm his way among the 
rocks and seaweed at the bottom of the 
Pacific ocean. 

I made pencil sketches of a number 
of the fish that moved near us and the 
diversity of colors and form are almost 
unbelievable and make a_e gorgeous 
pageant for atl those who visit the 
ocean floor. B. al wets ber OE 

Honolulu, July 18, 1918. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 

Girls and music and dancing, all of a 
high class in their line afford Orpheum- 
ites a better bill this week than has 
reigned at this house in a long time. 
A dancing act of the perfection of the 
London Palace Girls igs rarely seen. The 
black and white setting is unusually ef- 
fective, the girls are strikingly, but 
not garishly costumed, they are good 
to look upon, and their dancing is a 
thing of delight. They are trained to 
a team work that is unknown in Am- 
erican productions, and an inspection 
of the ensemble should inspire our 
dancing masters to go and do likewise. 
Jesse Lasky’s latest tabloid musical 
comedy, “Trained Nurses,” gives a new 
idea of chorus-girl work; although one 
can scarcely imagine any of the per- 
formers imparting an air of security 
and peace to a sick room. Gladys 
Clark wing her audiences completely 
before she finishes the act with Henry 
Bergman. She is a better dancer than 
she is a singer, but she has the in- 
valuable asset of personality. It is 
an elaborate offering for vaudeville and 
the house likes it. The sketch this 
week is a slangy concoction, absolutely 
lacking in verity or dramatic worth, 
but full of obvious laughs for the de- 
light of the unthinking, and well played 
by Hal Davis, Inez Macauley and Sara 
Lewis, with Miss Macauley as the star. 
The Five Musical Gormans include 
three very good looking girls. At its 
best a cornet is an infliction both on 
the tympani and one’s serenity of mind, 
but the Gormans are experts and pro- 
duce real melody. The Four Le Grohs 
are startling contortionists, offering the 
best act of its Kind ever seen here. 
Such boneless, jointless creatures are 
almost repellent in their skill of twist- 
ing. It were kinder to pass without 
comment the efforts of Cecile Beres- 
ford, the English comedienne. Holding 
over is that well named sketch, “A 
Dramatic Cartoon,” and the singing 
men, Frank Coombs and Ernest Ald- 
well. The motion pictures have once 
more become an entertaining feature, 
rather than an unnecessary evil, and 
the musical program is of the best. 


Offerings For Next Week 

Sunday afternoon the Morosco thea- 
ter will make one of the most interest- 
ing offers of its season when Henry 
Kolker, one of the foremost young act- 
ors on the American stage, will begin 
his special engagement with the Mo- 
rosco players in the new comedy suc- 
cess, “Our Wives.” Mr. Kolker starred 
all last season in New York and Chi- 
cago in this three-act comedy. The 
piece is entirely new to local playgoers 
and Mr. Kolker’s first appearance in 
his original role, in which he won a 
distinct personal triumph, makes the 
event of double interest. “Our Wives” 
is a comedy of gossip, and is said to 
afford three hours of the richest fun. 
Mr. Kolker appears in the role of 
Frank Bowers, a librettist, and he will 
be well supported by Thomas Meigham 
as Sylvan Martin, Howard Scott as 
Henry Lyon, Charles Ruggles as Mel- 
ville Tatum, Francis Ring as Wilson, 
Helene Sullivan as Emily Martin, Grace 
Valentine as Elizabeth Tatum, Bea- 
trice Nichols as Margaret Lyon and 
James K. Applebee as Otto. This will 
be Miss Sullivan’s first appearance on 
a local stage since her retirement two 
years ago. 

At the Burbank the “sold out” sign 
continues to be prominently displayed 
at every performance of “Madame 
Sherry,” where this melodious musical 
farce has been given for fifteen per- 
formances without a vacant seat in the 
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house. The first week of “Madame 
Sherry” broke all previous attendance 
records in the fourteen years’ success- 
ful career of the Burbank, and the sec- 
ond week will run larger than the first. 
The cast remains the same with Selma 
Paley in the chief role of Yvonne 
Sherry, Perey Bronson as Edward 
Sherry, James Darling as Theophilus 
Sherry, Lillian Tucker as Lulu, Grace 
Travers as Catherine, Winnie Baldwin 
as Pepita, Morgan Wallace as Philippe 
and Donald Bowles as Leonardo. The 
third week of the play will begin Sun- 
day matinee, with every indication that 
“Madame Sherry” will occupy the Bur- 
bank stage for several weeks to come. 
Tt is being given an admirable per- 
formance by the Burbank organization, 
with twenty-six haunting tunes, in- 
cluding Oliver Morosco’s new song, “O, 
Take Me,” while in the matter of cos- 
tumes and scenery it far excels most 
of the traveling productions sent us. 
Monday afternoon, Marjorie Ram- 
beau, one of the most popular leading 
women that have ever played in this 
city, will headline the bill at the Orpn- 
eum with Willard Mack in Mr. Mack’s 
own play, “Kick In.” Miss Rambeau 
has a personal following here that has 
never swerved in its loyalty and her 
return will be the signal for a warm 
welcome. She is said to have broad- 
ened in ability and talent, and with 
Mr. Mack gives an excellent produc- 
tion of a “playlet with punch.” There 
are six other new acts on the bill this 
week. Theodore Bendix, one of the 
foremost American musicians, for years 
at the head of the Thomas orchestra, 
with three selected players, will afford 
lovers of real music a chance to hear 
the best. They are clever enough not 
to confine their efforts wholly to the 
classics. Ida O’Day, who is best known 
for her work in “A Bit of Old Chelsea,” 
will return in a “single” with new 
songs. Jo MelIntyre and Bob Harty, 
“the sugarplum girlie and the marsh- 
mallow boy,’ will bring a new line of 
patter song and dance. Harris Boland 
and Holtz have a musical turn for 
which Elsie Janis is responsible; she 
wrote the entire book and trained them 
in their dances. Moran & Wiser are 
experts in tossing the hat. The two 
holdovers include “The Trained Nurs- 
es,’ with Clark and Bergman and the 
Four Le Grohs, the wonderful contor- 
tionists. 


“Fear: Artistic Offering at Princess 

“Fear,” a little play by H. R. Lenor- 
mand and Jean d’August, presented at 
the Grand Guignol, Paris, for three 
hundred nights, is an artistic thing. 
The scene is an English army bunga- 
low in India. Beverley lies upon a 
couch. A native servant waves a fan 
in a half-hearted way. The heat is in- 
tense. Eeverley it irritable, and the 
man must pay the penalty. He is about 
to use the whip when another servant 
breaks in and voices the fear that three 
sick men in the camp may have chol- 
era. He adds that the rails are again 
covered with sand and the work must 
be done over. The men do not work 
well without the watchful eye of the 
English master. Beverley starts up but 
soon sinks back again. It is the fever 
he says that makes him weak. His 
chief, Skipton, who is half doctor, tells 
him that it is not fever but fear. Bev- 
erley resents the imputation, but trou- 
ble is averted for Skipton offers an 
apology for any provocation he may 
have given and asks that they be 
friends as there is work to be done and 
it will be impossible to do it if they are 
enemies. 


Bruff brings word that cholera is 
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ravishing the provinces and that the 
government wiil not grant Beverley’s 
request to be transferred. Beverley 
rails at the government for sending 
men out there to die. He has none of 
the fineness of the other two men who 
are Willing to die at their posts. Bruff, 
he says, has made a fetich of obedi- 
ence, Skipton of courage. Beverley 
thinks it is every man for himself in 
such a crisis. Skipton has made blood 
cultures from the three sick men; his 
test tubes are ready for examination. 
Beverley is in an agony of fear at the 
thought of having them in the room. 
skipton says there is no danger if he 
does not touch them. Skipton examines 
his own hands for cuts, disinfects them 
and fixes his slides for the microscope. 
The first one is negative. The second 
is positive. There is an outcry from 
the two men and Skipton scratches 
his finger on the tube. He makes Bev- 
erley tie a ligature about the finger so 
that it will bleed and he inoculates 
himself with a culture that Bruff has 
thoughtfully brought for use in emerg- 
ency. Beverley can hardly be brought 





to touch the cord. Skipton twits him 
with his fear, and asserts his authority. 

Beverley, apparently consenting, goes 
into an inner room for a clean towel, 
but when he returns it is not the towel 
that he presents but a leveled revolver 
and before Skipton knows what is 
menacing him he is shot dead. The 
curtain is lowered for a minute to in- 
dicate the lapse of several days. When 
he rises the scene is the same except 
that Skipton’s medicines and micro- 
scope are cleared away. Beverley seems 
clearer headed than on the first day. 
He is on the defensive. The window is 
shut tight and the door is barred. A 
knock comes. Beverley will not open. 
The courier outside shouts that he has 
a letter. Beverley takes in the letter 


but commands the man, exhausted from 
his long ride in the heat, to stay out- 
side. The letter is an order for all the 
well men to move to another post and 
to await instructions there, It is like 
the breath of life to Beverley, until a 
wail outside brings the thought that he 
may have touched an infected missive. 
Quickly he burns the letter and washes 
his own hands in alcohol. A moment 
late Bruff, returned from his tour of 
inspection, comes in. Beverley tells him 
that Skipton was taken ill and died the 
day after Bruff saw him. It sounds 
convincing at first but Bruff knows 
Beverley’s fear. He learns that Bever- 
ley has not done anything for the sick 
men nor permitted any one to come 
into his bungalow. Bruff asks why he 
did not do for the men what he had 
done for Skipton, and Beverley makes 
the mistake of saying that he had done 
nothing for Skipton. 


Iinmediateiy, Bruff accuses him of 
having killed Skipton the instant he 
became infected. Beverley insists that 
Skipton died on the couch from which 
he has just risen. That is conclusive, 
for no man with Beverley’s cowardly 
fear upon him would have lain down 
in the same spot where a cholera pa- 
tient had died. The wailing is again 
heard outside. Bruff opens the window. 
The natives are stoning a@ man who is 
sick. He is running from hut to hut in 
his effort to escape. Beverley tries to 
get to the door to fasten it, but Bruff 
is before him. Bruff steps out as the 
man runs up, and throws the door wide 
open. The native springs inside and 
grapples with Beverley. Leveled re- 
volvers appear in the window. Bruff’s 
voice is heard telling the soldiers to do 
their duty. There is a single volley. 
Beverley and the native fall locked in 
each other's arms. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, July 28, 1913. 
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Pioneering in Arizona 


BY THOS. L. SHULTZ 


DO's F 
In the early 70’s and when the placer 
along Creek and the 
Hassayampa was at the height of its 
glory, an exceedingly rich gold deposit 
was discovered near the latter stream, 
midway between Weaver City and 
Wickenburg. A Mexican, named Pedro 
Zarilla, was working a placer claim on 
a gulch that emptied into the Hassa- 
yampa from the east, with splendid 
success. He observed while prospecting 
that the farther up the gulch the richer 
the reward in gold, and finally having 
explored almost to its source, discov- 
ered a quartz ledge which crossed the 
dry wash at a right angle. To Zarilla’s 
astonishment, upon breaking off a piece 
of the ledge cropping, he found the 
same heavily impregnated with coarse 
gold and at once established the fact 
that he had found the source whence 
his rich placers had come. Zarilla 
opened quite a hole on the ledge and 
discovered that his ‘find’ was evidently 
a big one as the rich streak of quartz 
was well defined in the ledge for a 
considerable distance. As Zarilla was 
not a citizen of the United States he 
could not locate his rich discovery and 
as a consequence had to look for one 
in whom to confide his newly acquired 
wealth. Taking a bag of ore he went 
up to the town of Weaver and there 
told a countryman but a citizen of this 
country, namer Juan Grajalva, who 
was engaged in the saloon business, of 
his discovery and showed him the ore. 


mining Weaver 


Grajalva was not long in perfecting a | 


deal with the ignorant Mexican and at 
once took possession of the property, 
locating it in his own name. Grajalva 
had several sons, wild, drunken, spend- 
thrifts, all of them, but as their father 
was a sport and engaged in whiskey 
selling, much blame could not be at- 
tached to the sons for the adoption of 
their sire’s worthless habits. However, 
the male population of the Grajalva 
family had several years of prosperity 
from the mine which bears their name, 
and thereby their gambling and drink- 
ing proclivities were satisfied to the 
fullest. 
# Ee 

It is said that ignorant Mexicans as 
miners were employed and that one of 
the Grajalvas was always on the job 
as boss. That for several days at a 
time mining would be directed along 
the course of the ledge, leaving the ore 
standing against the foot wall as the 
vein dipped only a few degrees from 
the perpendicular. When the miners 
had exposed a sufficient surface of ore 
to warrant a “clean-up,” the Grajalva 
family would congregate at the scene 
of operations. Then a series of holes 
would be charged and fuses set, when 
the Mexican force would be temporarily 
dismissed with orders on Grajalva’s sa- 
Joon in Weaver for their wages—which 
ultimately meant whiskey. As soon as 
the force was dismissed the Grajalvas 
would take possession and “fire” the 
“shots” which would brine down the 
ore. Then the men, often accompanied 
by their women folks and largest chil- 
dren, each with a hammer and any old 
receptacle that would hold gold, would 
enter the mine (which from the surface 
was an open cut), break the quartz and 
pick up with the fingers nuggets from 
the size of a pea to that weighing sev- 
eral ounces. After picking out all the 
coarse gold, often amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars, the ore and dirt would 
be cleaned up thoroughly, sacked and 
conveved to the arasta on the bank of 
the Hassayamps a short distance from 
the mine. Jn this manner the Grajalvas 
extracted several hundred thousand 
dollars, all of which went into the vor- 
tex of the “great white way” of those 
days, and nore of them who are living 
row possesses a single dollar of that 
easy money. It is said that the poor 
old Mexican received only $300 in cash. 
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Ata depth of fifty or sixty feet the ore 
of the Grajalva became base, when its 
usefulness to its “free” gold chloriding 
owners virtually ceased. Several years 
ago the property was acquired by the 
Goldburg Bros. of Phoenix, and the 
same has received considerable devel- 
opment by being operated through 
leases, the extent of which the writer 
is not prepared to state, but will say, 
that it is sufficient for the present 
owners to hold its valuation in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. 
sit * *k 
Stories incident to the discovery of 
Tombstone, Bisbee, United Verde, Old 
Dominion, Silver King, Congress and 
numbers of other mines, if written in 
detail would make a volume of inter- 
esting reading. For instance, when Ed 
&chefflin was outfitting in Tucson in 
the early 70’s to go on a prospecting 
tour, and announced that he was going 
to find a mine in the Chiricahua Moun- 
tains, he was told. by a friend that more 
than likely he would find a tombstone. 
Schifflin went, found the mine, named 
it Tombstone, sold it for a vast sum of 
money, built himself a yacht, toured 
the world, encircling the globe, returned 
to Tombstone, sickened and died and 
was buried (at a’ point of his own se- 
lection). The granite pyramid tower- 
ing above his remains, keeping watch, 
as it were, over his adopted city, will 
ever be a memorable sentinel to the 
success of one of Arizona’s most in- 
teresting and characteristic citizens. 


The foregoing are all lode mines and 
nearly all of them are in active opera- 
tion today, turning into the financial 
marts of the world their portion of 
copper, gold and silver continually, 
Withovt a passing notice from the 
masses of human kind. But, it is when 
a Straggling, forlorn prospector stum- 
bles upon an exposed quantity of pure 
gold in the “rough,” that a pauper is 
transformed to a millionaire in the 
twinkling of an eye and the world is 
instantly electrified. Such an event, 
and the last important one to be re- 
ported in Arizona, was in November, 
1888. At that time Bob Stein, Harry 
Whatton and Tobe Sullivan were pros- 
pecting in the Harqua Hala range and 
were camped on the ground which 
later became famous as the Golden 
Eagle or “Bonanza” mine. The mem- 
bers of the party were diligently 
searching for the ledge from which 
pieces of rich “float” picked up by them 
had come, when high upon the moun- 
tain side, near a large reef of rock, 
Whatton stalked on to his strike, There 
it was, lying on the ground, and he 
calmly proceeded to pick up and stow 
away in his prospect bag and other re- 
cesses chunks of pure gold and when 
he had secured the last piece that he 
could find he had about all that he 
cared to pack. It has been stated that 
Whatton carried down to camp, which 
was only a short distance, just $14,000 
in gold. Meantime, they had located 
the Golden Bagle vein which was sev- 
eral hundred feet lower than where 
Whatton had found the gold. On this 
vein work was begun and the happy 
prospectors were not long in estab- 
lishing the fact that they had a bonan- 
za. They soon sold for a large sum of 
ready cash and the “Bonanza” as it was 
called by its now purchasers, produced 
several millions in gold. I believe a 
Mr. Hubbard of Santa Ana, Cal., was 
the chief beneficiary. 

+ * * 

Now, nearly twenty-five years have 
passed since any big “find” of free gold 
has been reported in Arizona. Never- 
theless, so long as the “Nigger Ben” 
and “Lost Frenchmen” are kept in hid- 
ing, there is sufficient interest to main- 
tain the quest, and if they are never 
found, perhaps something equally as 
good will be unearthed finally. For in 
truth Mother Earth, mineralogically 
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speaking, is a fickle old dame, but in 
this regard Arizona really has no great 
“LCR cOMlLn 
¥ % ve 
For the twenty or more years follow- 
ing the discovery of the rich placers of 


| Weaver Creek the section maintained 


quite a varied population. As Mexicans 
are partial to placer mining the coun- 
gradually settled up after the 


neers, by a class of near-do-weels of 
the “manana” republic, with a good 
sprinkling of low-down white men, 
who were even worse than their pisanos. 
Thus it was, up to the beginning of the 
new century, Stanton and Weaver had 
come to be known as places that were 
Stanton 
was a supply point for miners and 
stage station located at the very base 
of Rich hill on the old stage route be- 
tween Prescott and Phoenix, and its 
owner, who founded the station, was 
believed by many to be a fugitive from 
justice and was the ring leader of a 
gang that committed many crimes 
along the Hassayampa in those years. 
The murder of Superintendent Greeble 
and party on their way to Phoenix from 
the Vulture mine, which was related in 
a previous article, was “charged up” to 
the Stanton gang, but sufficient evi- 
dence could never be secured to cause 
an arrest. One of the most infamous 
and cruel murders ever perpetrated by 
any set of cutthroats of any clime oc- 
curred in the latter 80’s, between the 
Hassayampa and Agua Jria rivers, and 
was directly charged to Stanton and 
his minions, but so carefully did he lay 
his plans, as shown by their successful 
operation, that he again escaped the 
law. A most estimable family of the 
name of Martin owned and conducted 
a small merchandise business at Stan- 
ten for several years and had been 
fairly successful. PRecoming weary of 
their environment the business was 
sold and Barney Martin with his wife 
and three small children departed, with 
two horses and wagon for conveyance, 
for Phoenix, it being known by the 
Stanton crowd that Martin bad quite 


|asum of money in his possession, Evi- 


dently, everything went well with the 
Martins and no doubt they were a 
happy family when they left the Has- 
Ssayampa and drew upon the broad 
mesa the crossing of which would land 
them at the Agua Fria within a few 
hours at most, and then only twenty 
miles more and Phoenix, the end of 
their journey. 
* : * 

But it was destined that the family 
was never to reach even Agua Fria, 
for on the public highway in broad 
daylight the travelers were taken in 
tow and driven off the road and up a 
dry guich for more than a mile where 
the entire family was slain and burned 
with their wagon and its effects. Even 
the two animals were killed by the 
bandits. It was about two weeks be- 
fore the Martin family was missed and 
a searching party from Phoenix went 
out in quest. What was left of the 
family was soon found, for as the 
rescue party neared the scene where 
the wagon left the road, the circling 
vultures in the distance told a story 
that chilled the heart’s blood of every 
member of the party. What had be- 
come of the missing Barney Martin 
and family was no longer a mystery, 
but~of their destroyers not the slight- 
est trace or clue was ever found. Still 
in the mind of most every one the 
nooze was fitted about the neck of one 
man and his name was Stanton. 


In due time, however, Stanton got 
his “needins.” It was in 1892 or 1893, 
when quite a change had taken place 
in and about Stanton. The 8S. F., P. 
& P. railroad had largely eliminated 
the overland traffic and the building up 
of Congress on the one side and Octave 
on the other, with smaller camps in 
the immediate vicinity, made the ne- 
farious business of Stanton & Co. rath- 
er precarious and exceedingly nonpro- 
ductive, $0 the Co. part of the institution 
had taken to other fields leaving the 
fast decading old chief to meet a fate 
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which he so justly merited. Along in 
1892-3 it was that one day the report 
came to Prescott that Stanton had 
been killed. Officers investigated and 
found that he had been shot to death in 
the night and his house ransacked for 
valuables. I do not remember that the 
murderer (or murderers) was ever ap- 
prehended. Perhaps not, for it was a 
just retribution, 


It is not generally known that the 
sreat Lord Rrougham once wrote a 
novel. It had the romantic title of “Al- 
bert Liunel; or, The Chateau of Langue- 
doce,” was philosophic in its theme, and 
wes written as “a kind of monument” 
to a much-deplored daughter, who is 
heroine of the story. It was privately 
printed, never published, and when a 
few copies had been distributed was 
suppressed by Brougham. One of these 
copies, in three volumes and dated 
1844, was sold at Sotheby’s recently for 
a few shillings. 









No ambassador from a foreign power 
has ever been so fully accredited or so 
intimately welcomed by Americans as 
Mr. Bryce, whose recent retirement 
met with universal regret. His position 
has indeed been unique. We have re- 
garded him not so much as the British 
minister, a foreigner cordially enter- 
tained in these parts, as a citizen of 
both countries—a member of the com- 
mon racé whose solidarity the present 
generation has been rediscovering. 
Ever since “The American Common- 
wealth” appeared, and showed his ca- 
pacity to speak for us as Well as about 
us, he has done more to represent the 
new friendship of America and Great 
Britain than any living man. And this 
not because of any sensational utter- 
ances or achievements, but only be- 
cause he has appeared to possess in 
unusual degree the fine qualities com- 
mon to the two peoples, and to lack the 
less agreeable peculiarities of each. 

The collection now issued, of the in- 
official addresses delivered during his 
service as ambassador, gives ample evi- 
dence of what has just been said. It 
indicates that he has been invited to 
speak on all sorts of occasions, to take 
part in all manner of public celebra- 
tions, and that he has done so not in 
the manner of a perfunctory, ornamen- 
tal guest, but in that of a sympathetic 
member of the community. The ad- 
dresses number upward of twenty. 
Nine were delivered before university 
audiences; the others before such dif- 
ferent and such representative bodies 
as the Ameriean Bar Association, a 
missionary convention of churchmen, 
the American Institute of Architects, 
the Scotch-Irish Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Peace Conference at 
Lake Mohawk. None of them is so 
brilliant as to have won fame at the 
time of delivery, or to stand out con- 
spicuously in the volume; on the other 
hand not one is composed of the mere 
“words, words, words” so generally 
characteristic of the occasional oration. 

Perhaps, the most instructive of the 
addresses is that on the conditions and 
methods of legislation, an account of 
English legislative procedure made 
with special reference to the signifi- 
cance it has for American conditions. 
Although originally prepared for an 
audience of lawyers, this discussion is 
not only intelligible to the layman, but 
is really addressed to the problems that 
concern all good citizens at a time 
When there is such pressure for new 
legislation, both federal and state. Mr. 
Bryce’s account of the simple and ra- 
tional handling of “private bills’ in the 
British parliament cannot fail to stir 
up envy in the breast of any intelli- 
gent American reader. ‘‘Having, dur- 
ing twenty-seven years spent in the 
house of commons, represented two 
great industrial communities, I . 
never had any solicitation whatever to 
trouble me from any colleague in re- 
gard to any private Dill.” “Neither is 
there any class of persons whose busi- 
ness it is to ‘lobby’ and endeavor to 
persuade members to vote for or 
against a measure” of this kind. Sure- 
ly, no hour could be more timely than 
the present for a study of the means 
which have brought about such seem- 
ingly millenial conditions. 

Californians will turn with special 
interest to the address which was de- 
livered before the University of Cali- 
fornia, in the Greek theater at Berke- 
ley, in 1909. Here Mr. Bryce charac- 


terizes California as being “a country 
as well as a state.” “One feels that one 
is entering a new land. There is a new 
dry gleam and a new clear brilliance 





there are new wild 
It is one, too, 
“All 
this great region between the Sierras 
and the Pacific was meant to be the 
home of one people under one govern- 


in the sunlight; 
flowers and new trees.” 
in its structure and character. 


ment. . . It-is stil] in.its first’ youth, 
with wonderful possibilities before it. 

. . One cannot but feel that it is des- 
tined, more perhaps than any other 
part of the United States, to develop a 
new and, distinctive. type of art, per- 
haps of landscape painting, perhaps of 
literature. Your people have already 
an individuality... . May we not hope 
to see this individuality blossom forth 
into products that are distinctive in 
thought and in poetry?” 

The educational themes treated by 
Mr. Bryce are as various as the occa- 
sions which suggested them; but the 
reader may discern one note recurring 
asain and again in the addresses which 
reveal him as a student of the tenden- 
cies of American education,—a friendly 
warning against letting utilitarian mo- 
tives carry us too far. He is by no 
means a believer in the old education 
which made the knowledge of the 
Greek verb the central thing in the 
student’s life; nor does he appear to 
find us more radical than his own 
countrymen in the reaction stimulated 
by the commercial age. But he is anx- 
ious that we should not forget that 
which we cannot afford to dispense 
with .“Any nation which should force 
its children to narrow their energies to 
purely gainful aims would soon fall be- 
hind its competitors, and see its intel- 
lectual life fade and wither.” “Educa- 
tion has to do a great deal more than 
turn out a man fitted to succeed in 
business. It must also endeavor to give 
him a power of enjoying the best pleas- 
ures.” 

America, he tells us, gives a univers- 
ity education to a larger proportion of 
business men than any other country 
in the world, and “one main use of 
that education is to prevent business 
from being the whole of an American 
man’s life.” In the address on Special 
and General Education there is an in- 
teresting attempt to define the scope of 
that general culture without which no 
man is properly equipped for life. It 
includes, according to Mr. Bryce, a 
knowledge of one “deductive science” 
such as geometry, and of one “science 
of observation” such as geology; of one 
“abstract subject” such as logic or eth- 
ics, and of one of the more “observa- 
tional subjects” in the human field, 
such as economics or politics; of his- 
tory, “the record of human effort 
through the ages,’ and of at least one 
foreign tongue. Such a scheme is all 
the more worth noting because it rep- 
resents the judgment not of a peda- 
gogue, but of a successful public man. 

On current questions of vital public 
concern there is little in this volume, 
as was to be expected in the case of a 
diplomatist who must touch discreetly, 
if at all, the things that are really 
troubling the people among whom he 
resides. But on one such question, in- 
ternational peace in its relation to race 
prejudice, he speaks openly and with 
vigor. Perhaps, it is the only instance 
in which he shows other than an opti- 
mistic tone. Not that he does not share 
in the growing hope for the permanancy 
of peace between the great nations; 
but he questions whether the senti- 
ment of race antagonism has not in- 
ereased, rather than diminished, in the 
last fifty years. “If so, it is time that 
we reverted to the broader and more 
kindly attitude of the generation of 
Lineoln and Mazzini and Gladstone, 
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when the best minds did not limit their 
food-will by color, or by creed, or by 
country, but sought to labor for the 
world as well as themselves.’ There 
are some severe and well-considered 
words for the jingoistic journalism 
which magnifies difficulties. And there 
is the expert testimony of one than 
Whom there could be no more compe- 
tent witness in the field of world- 
politics, to the effect that all the great 
governments are now honestly desir- 
ous of peace, and in particular that 
Japan (as “any man of sense,” Mr. 
Bryce puts it, can see) has no possible 
interest in provoking conflict with the 
United States. 

These are but a few of the themes 
which attract the interest of the most 
casual reader. In conclusion, it might 
be suggested that no more useful book 
than this could be commended to 
young persons interested in the art of 
public speaking. There is, by the way, 
a delightful address on the subject, 
originally delivered to the students of 
the university of Iowa; but it is the 
practice, rather than the precepts, of 
Mr. Bryce which gave rise to the sug- 
gestion. Most volumes of speeches 
which young orators are likely to 
study deal with themes which they are 
themselves no more likely to have to 
treat than they are likely to be called 
on to build an abbey or a monastery; 
and they represent a style of speaking 
which no young man or woman could 
possibly adopt while remaining sane 
and sincere. But in such addresses as 
these there is the very form and pres- 
Sure of the current thought of the 
Anglo-Saxon world, and the style of 
one professing to be, not a brilliant 
orator, but a friendly and careful stu- 
dent of whatever interests good men. 
(“University and Historical Addresses.” 
By James Bryce. The Macmillan Co.) 

RAYMOND McDONALD ALDEN. 

“Mark Twain and Happy Island” 

Did ever another American writer 
save the beloved R. L. S. hold so strong 
a grip on the hearts of American peo- 
ple as Mark Twain, the grizzled, kindly 
old humorist whose death was a per- 
sonal loss to thousands of persons who 
had never seen him? Since his passing 
the magazines have been filled with 
anecdotes and biographical notes, and 
now comes a little volume, “Mark 
Twain and the Happy Island,” by Eliz- 
abeth Wallace, in which a most appeal- 
ing portrait is drawn. It is a personal 
account of close association with Mr. 
Clemens, depicting his love for chil- 
dren, and with a wealth of little, inti- 
mate details that will prove a delight 
to his many admirers. There are many 
portraits of the author as well as a 
number of reproductions of his whim- 
sical drawings for the little people. 
Aside from its human appeal, the book 
has a literary value. (“Mark Twain 
and the Happy Island.” By Elizabeth 
Wallace. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Magazines of the Month 

Eleanor M. Ingram of the automo- 
bilistic trend is responsible for “The 
Egerton Standard,” the novel which is 
featured in August Lippincott. In the 
“Short-Story Masterpiece” Nikolai 
Vassilievich Gogol’s “The Cloak” is 
proffered, and there is a special article 
by Robert Grau on those monstrosities, 
the talking pictures. Evidently, Mr. 
Grau has not had to suffer under those 
pictures week after week, or he would 
not be so enthusiastic. In the short 
stories are “Prize Fighter,” by May 
Edginton, “The Crudstone Conquest,” 
by Will Levington Comfort, “His Wife,” 
by Temple Bailey, “An Antidote for 
Order,’ by Elizabeth Maury Coombs, 
“When Ma Rodgers Broke Loose,” by 
Dick Bates Brodersen, “The Gol- 
Darned Cow,” by Rose Lombard, and 
“The New Neighbor,’ by Charles C. 
Jones. Poems, epigrams and editorial 
discussions, with financial comment, 
complete the number. 








Notes From Bookland 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, author of 
“The Joy Bringer,’ was recently in- 
formed that her book had been termed 
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the American ‘“‘Garden of Allah,” with 
the difference that while Domini in 
Hichens’ nove] was an older woman, 
and the story centers around a question 
of religion as well as love, Mrs. Cooke’s 
book tells of a younger girl and her 
mate. Commenting on this view of her 
work, Mrs. Cooke said: “Well, that is 
a very interesting view of it, but Mr. 
Hichens had a comfortable hotel to go 
to, and a lot of white people about him 
for the main portion of his story. In 
my case I had to go to the Indian res- 
ervation and live there among the In- 
dians just as they themselves live, and 
I had to get permission from the In- 
dian agent to do even that. Aside from 
everything else, however, I must say 
that the Painted Desert is certainly the 
American garden of Allah. It is known 
to but a few people who go in annually 
for the Snake Dance in August. I have 
never been in Egypt, but I believe that 
the Hopis and their villages are very 
Egyptian. The whole thing is a won- 
der in the middle of our country. Sev- 
enty-five years ago they banded to- 
gether and drove out the Franciscans, 
slaughtering the most of them and 
confiscating the missions and what was 
in them. Their Franciscan teaching has 
left its mark on their mythology and 
folklore. The Spanish they got has left 
its mark on their language, but I don’t 
think their civilization (and they have 
one, at about the stone-age develop- 
ment) is affected by it.” 


The number of superlatively good 
stories that are in the world today, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tom L. Masson, can be 
put at about four hundred. Ten years 
ago Mr. Masson undertook the task of 
bringing together a sort of library of 
humor, an anthology of jokes and anec- 
dotes. From the traditional original 
dozen jokes with which primitive men 
and women regaled themselves, he 
found that the stock of humor has 
been expanded to 66,800 stories—the 
exact number, more or less, SO We are 
told, extant today. For the purposes of 
the reader seeking amusement, or the 
raconteur desirous to impart it, 66,890 
stories are considerably more than en- 
ough to satisfy the keenest appetite 
for humor. With some of the best of 
our professional wits, or after-dinner 
speakers, indeed, it might reasonably 
be estimated that the original equip- 
ment of a dozen primitive jokes has 
been sufficient to meet all the exigen- 
cies of a mirth-provoking career. Mr. 
Masson, however, collating the hand- 
ful of prehistoric “funny stories’ with 
their multiform modern product, hits 
on four hundred as, in a way, repre- 
senting the aristocracy of humor—the 
final number of stories worth remem- 
bering. Curiously enough, Mr. Robert 
Rudd Whiting, working independently 
of Mr. Masson, made a similar collec- 
tion, which was published three years 
ago, by the Baker & Taylor Co., under 
the title “Four Hundred Good Stories.” 
Mr. Masson's four hundred stories will 
be published either in September or 
October by Doubleday, Page & Co. The 
book will have for its title “The Best 
Stories in the World.” 


Starting with the story of “Waitstill 
Baxter,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, the 
Houghton Mifflin Company has a long 
list of interesting books for the fall, in- 
cluding “The Letters of Charles Eliot 
Norton, with a biographical comment 
by Miss Sara Norton and M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe; “The Americans in the 
Philippines,’ by James A. Lee Roy, 
with an introduction by the Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Taft. Mrs. Wiggin, in ‘The 
Story of Waitstill Baxter,’’ has retained 
the setting, the quaint Maine village, 
dear to her readers, and for heroines 
has chosen two stepsisters of widely 
different characteristics and tempera- 
ments. The tale deals exclusively with 
their experiences as young women. 
Typical of Maine folks of two genera- 
tions ago are the characters of Deacon 
Baxter, shopkeeper, miner, and tyrant; 
TIncle Bart, philosopher and friend; 
Ivory ERoynton, youthful and loyal, and 
the two girls, Waitstill and Patience. 


Reginald Wright Kauffman, whose 
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latest work will be published here in 
September, has been appointed a mem- 


ber of the criminal law amendment | 


coinmittee of Great Lritain. Among 
the other members of the committee 
are Alice Meynell, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, the Hon Emily Kinnard, Lau- 


Rev. Charles Stelzle, whose new vol- 
ume, “The Gospel of Labor,’ came from 
the press a few days ago, has resigned 
the secretaryship of the department of 
church and labor of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions to become a 
consulting sociologist or an undenomi- 
national basis. 


stephen Graham, who wrote “Chang- 
ing Russia,” “A Vagabond in the Cau- 
casus,”’ etc., and who is again “on the 
tramp,” writes as follows, from Cleve- 
land, to his publishers: “I am enjoy- 
ing my tramp immensely. I’ve done my 
first hundred miles traveling through 
the Catskills, the anthracite region of 
Scranton, have been over the top of 
the Alleghanies at Snow Shoe, where 
all the races of Southern Europe are 
digging out soft coal, and have just 
come through Oil City and have seen 
all the gas and oil business there. I 
am now going along the Lake Shore.”’ 


iNorman Duncan, who wrote “Going 
Down from Jerusalem,” recently re- 
turned from a long trip to Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania, where, 
with George Harding, the artist, he has 


cles which will appear in Harper's 
Magazine. 


“The Whistling Man,” by Maximilian 
Foster, just published by D. Appleton 
& Co., is described as a mystery story 
of the summer, beginning in Franca 
and ending in a great battle in Wall 
Street. “Degarmo’s Wife,” by David 
Graham Phillips, consists of three sto- 
ries, each a pieture of American life, 
and all dealing with an important prob- 
lem of modern life; ‘‘A History of the 
People of the United States, From the 
Revolution to the Civil War,’ Volume 
VII. of which has been completed, thus 
finishing the set, is essentially a history 
of the people, to the preparation of 
Which Prof. McMaster has devoted more 
than thirty years. “The Psychology of 
Laughter,” by Boris Sidis, author of 
“Psychology of Suggestion,” “Multiple 
Personality, etc., is a popular exposi- 
tion of a psychological study of laugh- 
ter in general, and of the ludicrous and 
comic in particular. The basic princi- 
ples and the general factors of laugh- 
ter, ridicule, fun, and similar condi- 
tions are brought to light and their im- 
portance in mental life made clear. 


Miss Fannie Stearns Davis, who 
wrote “Mvself and I,” is a young wom- 
an who has come into rather sudden 
literary prominence, both through the 
publication of her book and _ also 
through the appearance of shorter 
poems and lyrics in the magazines. 
Miss Davis’s name, at least the last two 
parts of it, is not unfamiliar to book 
readers, many of whom have already 
surmised correctly that she is the sis- 
ter of William Stearns Davis, author of 
“The Friar of Wittenberg,” “God Wills 
It,” and other historical romances. 


A work on the life and times of Louis 
XI. will be published in September by 
Moffat, Yard & Co., under the title of 
“Louis XI. and Charles the Bold.’ ‘The 
author is Lieut. Col. Andrew C, P. Hag- 
gard, D. 8S. O., author of “The France 
of Joan sof Arc,” “The Romanee of 
Rayard,” ete, and a brother of H. Rid- 
er Haggard. Col. Haggard in his new 
book relates the many incidents of the 
troublesome career of Louis XI.—the 
insurrection against his father in which 
he took part, the revolt of the great 
vassals, his capture by Charles the 
Bold, and his release. “Social Sanity: 
A Preface to the Book of Social Pro- 
gress,” by Prof. Scott Nearing of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is another 
new work on the fall list of this house. 
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It is a study of the influences and pro- 
blems of present-day civilization. 


Jack London's “John Barteycorn,” 


' telling the adventures of his own life 
' from his first recollections, all through 


his wandering years and struggles to 


| his present position, will be published 
rence Houseman, Canon Scott Holland, | hy the Century Company this Month. 


the Duchess of Bedford, the Bishop of | 
Lincoln, and Ladies Bunting, Horsley, | 


Balfour, Proctor, Strachey, and Yoxall, | 


Its serial publication, it is stated, 
brought the author a surprisingly large 
~umber of letters from men and women 
ali over the country, expressing, in 
many curious ways, gratitude for his 
vivid portrayal. 


The preliminary fall announcements 


/of the Macmillan Company include 
| “Fifty Years of My Life,’ by Theodore 


Roosevelt, fully illustrated with por- 
traits, “facsimiles of various docu- 
ments, pictures of buildings and locali- 
ties, and other similar matter, with 
chapters on his undergraduate life at 
Harvard, his ranching days in Mon- 
tana, as New York assemblyman, as 
civil service commissioner, as assistant 
secretary of the navy, as governor of 
New York state, as an army officer, 
hunter, naturalist, student of history, 
and editor. 


Frederick A. Ober, who died recently, 
was known not only as the author of 
ornithological books, but of the series 
of Heroes of American History, ‘“‘Co- 
lumbus, the Discoverer,’ “Hernando 
Cortes, Conquerer of Mexico,” ‘‘Pizarro 
and the Conquest of Peru,” “Ferdinand 
de Soto,” “Vasco Nunez de Balboa,” 
“Ponce de Leon,” “Ferdinand Magel- 
lan,” “Amerigo Vespucci,’ “John and 


.” . Sebastian Cabot,” and “Sir Walter Ral- 
collected material for a series of arti- |! 


eigh.” It was as the result of a com- 


| mission from the United States govern- 
| ment that Mr. Ober made a thorough 
| study of all places connected with the 


name of Columbus, which resulted in 
the book “Columbus, the Discoverer.” 


Harriette Russell Campbell, author of 
the just published musical novel, ”Is It 
Fnough?"” is the daughter of a former 
attorney general of New York state, 
Judge Leslie W. Russell. Since her 
marriage to Mr. Nigel Campbell, a Lon- 
don member of an American banking 
house, she has lived principally in Eng- 
land. Although she fulfills the duties 
of a large household, Mrs. Campbell 
manages to set aside two or three 
hours each morning for her literary 
work, 


Robert Hichens and Jules Guerin 


| traveled through the Balkan Peninsula 


to gather material for the articles 
which have been running through the 
Century Magazine this year, and for 
the book which the Century Company 
will publish in ‘the late fall. The text 
and pictures—twelve in the colors of 
Mr. Guerin’s canvases—will cover the 
natural scenic glories of Dalmatia, the 
classic ruins of Greece, and the won- 
derful mosques of old Constantinople. 


An analysis of the relation existing 
between the Jews and modern capital- 
ism will be published shortly by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. under the title of ‘“‘The 
Jews and Modern Capitalism.” The 
author of the work is Werner Sombart, 
a German, who has devoted himself to 
research work in economics. 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s new novel, 
“Laddie, a True Blue Story,” will be 
published August 17. It is the story of 
a precocious little girl, the youngest 


' child of a large family, “who viewed 
| the life in which she lived and by 


which she was surrounded from her 
own peculiar point of view.” 


First announcement of John Lane 
Company fiction for fall publication in- 
cludes “The Flying Inn,” by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton; “Youth Will Be Served,” 
by Dolf Wyliarde; “Behind the Be- 
yond,” by Stephen Leacock; “A Young 
Lady,” by Horace W. C. Newte; ‘'The 
Golden Hollow,” by Rena Cary Shef- 
field, and ‘‘A Vagabond in New York,” 
by Oliver Madox Hueffer. 


Willard Huntington Wright, the new 
editor of the Smart Set, has just re- 
turned from Europe, where, among oth- 
er things, he has been securing manu- 








$25.00 
YOSEMITE 
and “Back” 


From Southern California 
points west of Redlands 


ON SALE DAILY DURING 
AUGUST 


Return Limit Thirty Days 


Spend your vacation in Yosemite— 
near to Nature’s heart—-among_ the 
pines and oaks—by the side of the 
tumbling Merced River—in the shad- 
ow of El Capitan. 


YOU CAN DO AS YOU LIKE 


Take easy walks on the floor of the 
valley— 

Hike over the trails for a few hours 
or days— 

Ride over the trails on sure-footed 
mules or drive on the floor of the 
valley in easy carrieges— 

Fish for trout within a quarter of a 
mile of camp, or go twenty miles 
in the mountains afer them— 


Or you can just loaf—sit in a camp 


chair or lie in a hammock—eat and 
sleep—and be glad that you are 
there-— 


THE TRIP IS EASY 


Leave Los Angeles 9:40 p. m., arrive 
El Portal the following evening and in 
the valley the next day before noon. 
Every minute of the trip is a thrill. 
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P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


Scripts for publication in his mazazine. 
He-has brought back with him stories 
by George Moore, Joseph Conrad, Ford 
Madox Hueffer, Maarten Maartens, J. 
D. Beresford and Brieux. Also he 
rounded up, he says, good poetry by 
Ezra Poung and William Butler Yeats. 


James Huneker says, in “The Pathos 
of Distance,” that the true artist can 
get along without what is generally 
called the artistic temperament. “It is 
a synonym for nerves, . The true 
artistic temperament, in reality, is the 
perception and appreciation of beauty, 
whether in pigment, form, tone, words, 
or in nature. It may exist coevally 
with a strong religious sense. It adds 
new values to gray everyday life. But 
its possessor does not parade this per- 
sonal quality as an excuse for license.” 
months, Stewart Edward White deliv- 
ered to his publishers the first volume 


Just before sailing for German East 
Africa to hunt and explore for several 
of a triology, a novel entitled “Gold.” 
It deals with the California of '49. The 
other two volunes will take the series 
as far as the civil war. Then there is 
to be, it is declared, a second trology 
on the boom days of the ’80s in Cali- 
fornia, and a third covering modern 
political issues and conditions. 
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Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 
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‘ Although Union Qil stock has con- 
tinued the chief feature of trading in 
the local stock market, there has been 
4 falling off in the volume of business, 


ie compared with activity during the | 
Ta | 


recent decline. After a reaction 
$61.25 Monday a _ tendency toward 
Weakness was displayed, but at this 
writing the market is stronger at about 
$59 to $60. The stock exhibits a cer- 
tain degree of restlessness, probably 
the after-effect of the big break two 
weeks ago, as well as owing to the un- 
¢ertainty regarding the next dividend. 


there will be little change in the pres- 
ént situation. 
would undoubtedly bring out more 
loaned stock, and cause a larger break 
than is due. 

Occasional rumors have been in cir- 
culation concerning the likelihood of 
an earlier completion of the General Pe- 


troleum deal, than was expected. These . 


have probably grown out of the trip to 
England of Captain John Barneson, 


zeneral manager of the latter concern. | 
®ne thing is pretty definitely estab- | 


lished and that is that the Petroleum 
company’s foreign interests are busy 
making preparations for the consum- 
mation of the big transaction. It is not 
unlikely that the apparent improve- 
ment in London financial conditions 
will aid them in their efforts. The ef- 


fect of the consummation of the deal : 
upon Union Oil stock itself will be | 


rather problematical. Union Provident 
and United Petroleum, the holding con- 
éerns, upon whose issued stock an op- 


tion at the rate of about $130 a share | 


gross -has been given, will certainly 
make a sharp advance. Strength or 
weakness in Union will depend alto- 
gether on the character of the pros- 
pects which the minority stockholders 
will find in the deal’s completion. 

California Midway has shown a little. 
activity lately, evidently owing to the 
fact that one of the company’s wells is 
expected to be producing soon. United. 
Oil continues very weak, in’ view of the 
assessnent. of five cents which was. 
levied, following the failure of the deal 
for the company. 
to move within narrow limits. Midway’ 
and Maricopa Northern stocks are 
traded in occasionally. National Pacific 
has shown a tendency toward weak- 
ness for the Jast day or so. 

In the bank list a few shares of First: 
National have been transferred. The 
others reveal practically no change. 

One Associated Oil bond has sold on 
the Exchange at 97. 
off board still continues. 

Among the industrials Consolidated 
Realty, Edison Electric preferred and 
Producers Transportation have attract- 
ed interest. 
has been quiet, but showed a little 
stronger feeling earlier in the week. 
Offerings have been at $4.20 a share, a: 
somewhat higher figure than usual. 


Banks and Banking 








Any adverse happening | 


Associated continues | 


Trading in bonds | 


| Inadequacy 
| upon the federal and district boards. 
| General fear of political control as a 
' result of the proposed appointive ar- 
Until definite news develops, it is likely | 


' but their denial 
lowering output without being replaced | 


The United States Mortgage & Trust | 


Company of New York 
from its banking correspondents, at- 
fornéys and business representatives in 
forty=twa.cities reporis of the consen- 
sus of opinion in their localities on the 
pending lcurreney legislation. The cities 


do not include New England or the 


has obtained: 


twenty-two of the cities is reported as 


favoring the principal features of the 


proposed legislation, in ten opposed 
and in ten divided. The replies show a 
full public realization of the need of 
some form of currency legislation, and 
an almost unanimous recognition of the 


/ adverse effects of the existing uncer- 


tainty. Among the points brought up 
in objection to the Owen-Glass bill are: 
of banking representation 


rangement. Scattering, rather than 
concentration, of reserve funds through 
the operation of the regional system. 


| Anticipated curtailment of credit, with 
its consequent effect upon earnings in | 
| the case of 


individual banks. Objec- 
tion from the inter-mountain region to 
the issuance of currency against asset 
obligations. Anxiety as_ to 
forced denationalization of institutions 
now under federal control. A marked 
tendency to await further modifications 
of the proposed legislation is reported, 
the general feeling being one of hope 
that the measure, when finally enacted, 
will prove acceptable to the country at 
large. 

President George M. Reynolds of the 
Continental and Commercial Bank 
Chicago is quoted as saying that the 
situation is beginning to grow easier. 
“Our bank balances are $6,000,000 
above the low mark in the latter part 
of June,” he notes. “At the same time 
they are only $5,000,000 lower than one 
year ago, which is a very satisfactory 
record. This indicates that the country 
banks are getting themselves together. 
Evidently, the bankers are having their 


' loans paid off, or they would not be 


able to increase their balances here. I 
do not hesitate to encourage corre- 
spondents who drop in here to return 
to their homes feeling comfortable over 
the outlook.”’ 

Rank exchanges last week at all 
leading cities in the Wnited States, ac- 
cording to Dun's Reyiew, make a fairly 


week a year ago, the total amounting 
to $2,649,327,179, as against $2,501,298,- 
090, an increase of 5.9. per cent. New 
York reports a gain over last year of 
6.1 per cent and every other city except 
Boston and New Orleans more or less 
increase so that the.total of all outside 
centers is 5.5 per cent larger than in 
1912. 
Stock and Bond Briefs 

California Petroleum preferred and 
common shares have. recovered from 
the low records established last week. 
It is probable that gossip on dividend 


possibilities disturbed: traders far less 
Los Angeles Investment | 


than rumors of dwindling oil reserves. 
Directors have frankly said that they 


are not optimistic about continuing the | 


return to holders of the junior shares, 
that. old wells were 


by new drilling, has been emphatic. 
The company’s net earnings in the first 
half of the year were about $125,000 
less than had been estimated. 
same rate decrease continues through- 


out the fiscal period there should re- 


Fastern,states north of .Virginia nor, 


the large moiey centers such as Chi-: 
cago and St. Louis. Public opinion in. 
| — - 


main after payment of preferred divi- | 
| dends 
héard from are in twenty states, which 


and extraordinary expenses, 
something like, $930,000. This would he 
equivalent to approximately 6 per cent 
on the common stock, enough for the 
dividend and 1 per cent over. In this 
calculation no allowance was made for 











possible | 
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What Are You Deing With 


August 2, 1913 








Your Money? 


If you are not getting as high as 6% you are not realizing the 


full earning power of your 


money. 


Do You Want 6% and Safety? 
The Largest Financial Institution in the West Pays 6% 


and as a guarantee of absolute protection and safety it secures your 


investment with 
$64.53. 
(This money 
Our institution is the 
Estate Company in the World. 
It has over 30,000 holders of 


its stock and securities, 


its entire paid-up capital and surplus of $16,884,- 


is used in the upbuilding of our $15,000,000 tract.) 
largest Co-Operative Building and Reaf 


and pays 


out annually more in cash dividends than any other similar organi- 


zation. 
For 
unbroken 


47 years it and 


its predecessors 
record of money back in full to the investor at any time. 


UA, 


have maintained a_ strict 


How To Start Getting 6% 


Send or bring your money to the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany (occupying its own thirteen story million dollar office building 
at Broadway and Bighth)—$1 or more up to $10,000 will earn 6%, 


payable quarterly, for 90 days or longer up to 5 years 


Send TODAY. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Broadway at Eighth 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


Los ANGELES. 


353 So. Hill St. 


| O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 


| GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
OL | 


H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas 


| JONATHAN 8S. DODGE, Director. 








DAW SON’S BGOKSHOP 
<— RARE BOOKS \* 
and OLD PRINTS 


Ernest Dawson 





depreciation. As the company some 
time ago signified its intention of mak- 
ing liberal reserve against exhaustion 
of property, the assumption may fairly 
be arrived at that the common divi- 


' dend will not be earned this year. 
satisfactory comparison with the same | 


While the express company heads 
are slow to believe that the govern- 
iment will enforce its order putting 
lower rates into effect when it has 
learned more about the costs of the 
service, and with the ultimate effect of 
the parcel post competition very much 
of an uncertain quantity, confidence in 
the express shares as dividend payers 


| continues to decline, if the quotations 
| are any criterion. 


Wells Fargo, which 
lost li points last Monday, dropped 
another 9 points two days later, car- 
rying the price to the lowest figure 
since 1896. It sold down to 91; the 
United States touched its recent low 
point at 50%, losing 544 points from 
the previous sale; and American de- 
clined 5 points, to 160. The latter com- 
pany’s shares are still above their low 


| price for the year. 


Lorg Beach has passed a bond issue 
of $340,000 for a sewer system and 
$35,000 for incinerator. 


Riverside city council has received a 
petition to call an election on the ques- 
tion of voting $25,000 for a new school 
building, 


Up to a p. m., August 18, the board 


| of supervisors of El Monte will receive 


sealed bids for the union high school 
bonds of $15,000, of $1000 each, bearing 
5% semi-annually. Certified check of 
3% required. 


— 


PHONES: 


Home 
69478; 


Main 
2875 


W. W. MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE 
ith Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
651 S. Spring Street 


= 
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WW MINES & CO, 








RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST, 
Sess List 5—1698. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the lands 
ucsCribcd below, einbracing 27 acres, with- 
ing the Angeles National Forest, Califor- 
nia, will be subject to settlement and en- 
ity ude: the provisions of thes homestead 
1awsS O1 the United States and the act of 
June il, 1906 (84 Stat., 233), at the United 
States land office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on August 30, 1913. Any settler ho 
was actuaily and in good faith claiming 
any ol said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and hag not 
abandoned same, has a preference right to 
make a homestead entry for the lands 
actually occupied. Said lands were listed 
upon the applications of the persons men- 
ironed blow, who have a preference rignt 
subject to the prior right of any such 
settler, provided such settler or applicant 
is qualified to make homestead entry and 
the preference right is exercised prior to 
August 30, 1918, on which date the lands 
will be subject to settlement and entry by 
any qualified parson, The lands are with- 
in Sec, 16, Tf. 2 N., R. 8 W., S..B. Mi, de- 
scrib-d by metes and bounds as follows: 
Beginning at corner No. 1, a granite rock 
H-1, whence the Forest Service Monument 
on the east bank of Dry UWulch ag indicat- 
2d on the San Antonio wuadrangle of the 
Topographical survey, bears N. 54° 45’ BE. 
7.29 chains; extending thence S. 55° W. 
17.98 chains; thence S. 24° W. 18.83 chains; 
thence N, 16° W. 7.81 chains; thence S, 41° 
-v W., 6.50 chains; thence N. 47° 15° W. 6 
chains; thence N. 35° 30’ EB. 16.20 chains; 
th:nee N. 68° EH, 19.90 chains; thence §S, 
06° Ee. 4.81 chains to the place of begin- 
hing. Said tract was listed upon the ap- 
plication of Jake W. Widman, care of 
Weber’s Camp, San Dimas, California: 
List 5-1698. Approved June 17, 1913, S. V. 
PROUDFIT, Assistant Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 11, 1913. 

013250 Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Ruth A. 
See, widow of George F. See, deceased, of 
Cornell, Califurnia, who, on June 1, 1911, 
mad homestead entry No, 013250, for E% 
NEY Sec. 20, WIKANWY, Sec. 21, Town- 
ship 1 8., Range 19 W., SB. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Offic2, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., on the 2ist day of 
August, 1918, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: George 
Francis. Elmer M. Smashey, St. Elmo B. 
W. Wright, Charles M. Decker, all of 


Cornell, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, R2¢gister, 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim. 
jlar publication on the ccast. 


a 





1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


Grand Canyon 
Outing 


The rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona is 
7000 ft. above sea level, cooled by an atmos- 
phere that is filtered through the largest 
unbroken pine forest in the world. 


CALIFORNIA 


e/Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Though the Titan of chasms was not, this 
great pine-clad plateau would offer you a 
vacation, peaceful, healthgiving, entirely dif- 
ferent. 


$25 round trip now 


Pullman sleeper to the rim. 


Hotel El Tovar offers you accommodations 
superior to most city hotels, and at Bright 
Angel Camp is solid comfort at slight ex- 
pense. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


If interested send for folders. 


You can phone Santa Fe City Office at 334 
So. Spring St. any time day or night for in- 


formation—Phone Main 738—60517. From hlere to There, 


Most Everywhere in 


CLEARIN G HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS. 
te ee a ee ee tT a ae TEM ANT MProsident . 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


Se 


: Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


ave H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 

ee i 200,000.00 Surplus and 

Profits, $800,000, 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 





ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NN. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 





J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S, McKEE, (Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00 ce and 


Undivided Profits, $200,000 
: LZ 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK SF EB Gist Goh 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway Capital, $300,000.00. Erie. and 





Undivided Profits, $244,000 


J. WATERS, P a 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BT PETTIGREW. Casnler. 


: “ Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,’ $700,000, 








a) eee W. A. E, ident. 
(SOMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 
Dee Oe Undivided Profits, $73,000." 


IRST NATIONAL BANK | AY! Tc OR etter. 


8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring oa pia iene Doe far 


EXCURSION FARES 10 
YELLOWSTONE PARK - 


and 
EASTERN POINTS 


Are now in effect for tickets good on LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED and PACIFIC LIMITED, leaving Los Angeles 
daily for Chicago through Salt Lake City, via the Salt 
Lake Route, Union Pacific and connecting lines. Excel- 
lent trains for a comfortable and quick trip. 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and 
other offices, 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


| C d The Deep Sea Fishing near Coronado 
Hotel de oronado is proving one of the most popular 

astimes for guests and_ splendid 
batohee of Yellowtail, Barracuda and 
other prized fish are made daily. Yacht 
races under auspices of Coronado Yacht 
Club, Golf and Tennis Tournaments, 
Motor picnics, Bay and Surf Bathing 
and Motoring command equal attention 
in the enjoyment of Coronado’s out-of- 
oars door life. 


Summer Rates—Write for Booklet. 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 
Coronado, California. 
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H. F. NOBCROSE. . 
834 Spring St., Los Angeles 








Angeles, Cal., 


Of Interest to 


Travelers 


In addition to safeguard- 
ing funds, the oldest and 
largest savings bank af- 
fords facilities of particu- 
lar value to those who 
contemplate traveling. 


Every detail connected with a 
trip to foreign countries, around 
the world, or to Pacific Coast 
ports, may be arranged for at 
this bank, 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 


Under our direction is the hest 
equipped and finest appointed 
Steamship Department and Tour- 
ist Agency in the City. 


Capital and Reserve $3,400,000.00. 
Over 85,000 Depositors. 


GURITY rrRustr 
<= SAVINGS BAN K 


Security Building—Sth & Spring 
Equitable Branch—ist & Spring 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 





<, SAGOLF. 


for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 





IF YOU HAVE 


life insurance policies, cor- 
respondence of a private 
nature, deeds, mortgages, 
bonds, stock certificates, cer- 
tificates of deposit, jewelry 
not in use, heirlooms and 
keepsakes, they should be 
kept under lock and key in 
this fire - proof, burglar - 
proof, mob-proof and dyna- 
mite-proof Vault. For every 
ordinary purpose the box 
which rents at $2.50 per 
year gives ample space. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Daily Service 
All Hotels Open 


TENNIS. WOACHING. 


Famous Marne Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacibc Elleutric Buiicag, Los Aageles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492. F 6576 
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—The most striking oppor- 
tunities in every section of 
the store — Bullock’s 7th 
Clearance: 


Announcing “The One Sale of 
The Year’’—Bullock’s 7th Clear- 
ance—to start at 9 o’clock, on 
Monday Morning, August 4th— 
and to continue through the 
month— 

—and directing your attention to 
the first great Advertisements of 
this Once a Year Event—in Sun- 
day Morning’s Times, Tribune 
and Examiner—as well as to the 
extremely interesting Window 
Displays of the Merchandise and 
Values concerned— 





—Previous years’ great rec- 
ords of value giving are to 
be far surpassed in August. 
















— The Men’s Store — 
just inside Broadway 
and Seventh Street en- 
trances. 










Bullock’s 7th Clearance—“The One Sale of the Year,” is 
to start on Monday morning, August 4. It will be excep- 
tionally important—for men as well as women. 


---A\ Notable Feature of this 


7th Clearance will be the distribution of nearly 


$5000 worth of Splendid Silk 
Shirts for Men for $2100--- 


—The famous Los Angeles made ‘“‘Hendan” Shirts, notable 
for quality the world over—The Entire Factory Surplus— 
Beautiful patterns and a wide range of effects— 


—All bright and new and perfect as though they were to go 
into regular stocks to sell at regular prices— 


All, at One Price $2.50 


—It’s the most remarkable offering of silk shirts that has 
ever come to our attention—men who are in the habit of 
paying $5, $6, $10 for shirts will do well to investigate this 
opportunity, Monday. 


— Complete varieties 
of Arrow Collars and 
Shirts for men at Bul- 


x 


